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Some years ago Burton Hendrick observed that the founding of 
Jamestown marks the beginnings of “that extension of England 
into two hemispheres which is the greatest fact in modern history” ; 
for Jamestown is not only “the cradle of the Republic”, but “the 
cradle also of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa’”’. 

To this category of the sovereign overseas Dominions of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations may be added those portions of 
the globe where Anglo-Celtic law and order have prevailed over 
militaristic arrogance or native anarchy throughout the numerous 
colonies, dependencies, possessions, and mandates of the British 
Empire. 

A review of this expansion during the three hundred and thirty- 
six years since Admiral Christopher Newport anchored his fleet of 
three small ships off Cape Henry, the largest barely out-tonnaging 
the airplanes of the moment, presents a story of achievement which, 
in its temporal-spiritual values, bears comparison with the spiritual- 
temporal virtues found in the expansion of Christianity. 

On the one hand, it is generally conceded that the doctrines of 
Christianity were spread in a spirit of idealism, regardless of abuses 
on the part of those who played the wolf in sheeps’ clothing. On 
the other hand, there is a continuity between the unfolding of the 
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greatest fact in ancient history and this like, if lesser, fact of the 
later age; for a re-examination of “old” evidence, in combination 
with a study of that which has been long ignored or newly dis- 
covered, shows that the religious motive was the determining force 
which sustained the first Anglo-American colony throughout its 
early years, and which made possible the religion-dominated ven- 
ture of the founders of Plymouth, who set out under the aegis 
and with the brotherly love of the liberal-minded Anglican spon- 
sors of Jamestown. In short, from 1609 to 1624 the development 
of the Jamestown colony represented an earnest effort on the part 
of the Virginia-London Company to extend the Christian faith 
in the New World, together with the institutions of free govern- 
ment. In this effort the Separatist exiles in the Netherlands were 
invited to participate through repatriation under the English flag 
in Virginia. 

With these two objectives held in first esteem by the leaders of 
the Virginia Company, a third consideration was the welfare of 
the colonists in association with the “naturals”, with whom they 
were to “live together in amity”. “Last and least”, there was the 
hope, or possibility, of material return from an outlay then unique 
in that this colonial expansion received neither support nor subsidy 
from the state. 


This representation of American beginnings reverses, at least in 
the order of emphasis, the generally accepted view of the objectives 
of the projectors of the first permanent overseas settlement under 
English auspices. Often indeed, this “primary and principal” pur- 
pose, frequently reiterated by them, is not even stated—and one 
must bear in mind that the ideal of converting the American Indian 
was not then deemed impracticable, partly because of the current 
English belief in the success of the New World missions under 
the Spanish Jesuits. So it could be said that the matter reduces 
itself to the alternative of accrediting the declarations of the pro- 
jectors, supported by their acts and actions, or the other one of ac- 
cepting the estimate of their enemies and contemporary detractors. 


In his post-graduate years your speaker on this occasion enjoyed 
the privilege of an acquaintance with James Bryce, then the British 
Ambassador at Washington. One bit of counsel he gave me has 
ever been particularly prized, which is: “Always examine the credi- 
bility of the witness”. So, in the years that followed, the credibility 
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of the witnesses in the Virginia venture has been tested through 
locating, collating, correlating, and evaluating their own testimony 
and that of their contemporaries concerning them. A critical ex- 
amination of the data thus gathered makes it crystal clear that the 
declarations of the liberal leaders of the Virginia-London Com- 
pany should be given long-due credence and proper prominence, 
while much of the testimony upon which the history of our begin- 
nings has been based is shown to be false or misleading. 

Perhaps the briefest epitome of the concept that crass com- 
mercialism was the chief or sole objective of the projectors of the 
first Anglo-American colony is that set forth by the late Professor 
Charles M. Andrews, whose justly generous obituary notice in the 
New York Times of last September stated that he was “widely re- 
garded as the leading authority of the American Colonial period”. 
His volume which won the Pulitzer prize in 1935 contained the fol- 
lowing comprehensive summary of the centuries-old view of the 
founding of the first colony. Referring to Jamestown, he states: 

The Puritan explanation of the failure of these early efforts 
at colonization rests on the belief that the former promoters 
committed three “great and fundamental errors’: the main 
end was carnal, not religious; the first promoters employed 
unfit instruments—a multitude of rude and misgoverned per- 
sons, the very scum of the land; and the failure to establish 
the right form of government. 

Professor Andrews crisply observed that, “The Puritans were 
right in their estimate’’. 

Although a number of distinguished historians had been con- 
sulted with respect to the validity of a radically different approach, 
it was felt that Professor Andrews offered the best and final test. 
So the manuscript of the volume which Charles Scribner’s Sons 
have been pleased to call “The Soul of a Nation” was sent to him 
for comment and in Chapter XI was inserted the summary just 
quoted. With respect to his courteous and extended reply of Oc- 
tober 6, 1941, suffice it to say that, after noting the wide variation 
between the two conclusions, he expressed approval of the new 
interpretation without exception or qualification. 

That this now-obvious presentation has not been generally recog- 
nized is due to several causes, not the least of which is the fact 
that the first extended. narrative of the Jamestown. venture was 4 
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compilation by a professional soldier who dwelt almost exclusively 
upon military episodes and personal incidents, in which, for a time, 
he was a participant. In so doing he ignored the altruistic or re- 
ligious aims of those who in England sustained the Virginia enter- 
prise. Of the perilous planning which, in defiance of a despotic 
king, was required to create a colonial parliament in Virginia, Cap- 
tain Smith says nothing. Although he mentioned Archer’s pro- 
posal for a popular assembly when it was brought forward at James- 
town in 1609, it was by way of ridiculing the very concept. Again, 
with regard to the altruistic attitude of the projectors in their high 
hopes to civilize the savages, it may be said that while he did not 
originate the expression that the only good Indian is a dead one, he 
complained that he had been restrained from subjugating or ex- 
terminating the “naturals” by reason of the unrealistic stand of the 
Virginia-London Company. Finally, he failed to commend or 
mention the extraordinary outlay of the Company leaders in pre- 
paring for Indian-English free schools and a college whereby the 
savages might be brought to “civilitie” and be trained in the pre- 
cepts, principles, and practices of Christianity. Largely as a con- 
sequence of these omissions from the first extended narrative on 
Virginia, such matters were successively ignored or overlooked by 
subsequent writers. 

Another thing that helped to obscure the truth during these 
several centuries is found in the well-earned reputation for com- 
mercial enterprise of Sir Thomas Smith, who by appointment of 
the king, became the first president, or “treasurer”, of the Virginia- 
London Company. Extensive trading in Europe and the Orient 
had made him the wealthiest merchant of London. In his eyes, 
prior to 1609, exploration in the Occident might offer a new Eld- 
orado or provide a better route to an old one. Although Sir Thomas 
lost interest in Jamestown when very soon he realized that it would 
return no material dividends, he never lost interest in holding an 
office which afforded personal prestige and political power. The 
evidence is strong, though absolute proof is lacking, that he profited 
by selling spoiled East India supplies at high prices to the Vir- 
ginia Company while he bought some Virginia products at below 
cost. 

The liberal group in the Company, representing the great ma- 
jority of its active members, contemporaneously called the “patriot 
party”, in contrast to their opponents, who were called the “Court” 
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or “Spanish party”, finally unseated Sir Thomas; and it is signifi- 
cant that the auditors then appointed could never get an accounting 
of his stewardship. Just before his death, he aided the king in the 
proceedings which led to the dissolution of the Company—but not 
until the Company had scored an achievement unique in history, 
which was the establishment of self-government in a colony by vir- 
tue of granting the popular election of a colonial parliament. 


There are other reasons why the story of American beginnings 
has been so long misinterpreted and consequently misunderstood, 
following what may be called the “channeling” of the story. The 
oftener the historic-historical route was traversed, the deeper be- 
came the ruts and the more difficult it appeared to get out, although 
several excellent opportunities presented themselves. 

One of these opportunities came in 1877, when after three cen- 
turies less seven years, the Historical Society of the State of Maine 
discovered and published the long-lost “Discourse on Western 
Planting” which Richard Hakluyt had presented at the Court of 
Queen Elizabeth and which not only induced that sovereign to 
grant a patent to Walter Raleigh but also laid the basis for the 
preeminence of the religious motive that later was to sustain the 
Jamestown colony through its most critical period. It was this 
motive which inspired the annual appeals to all the parishes and 
people of England to support the overseas venture. In short, if 
maintenance had been attempted merely on the prospect of material 
gain or even of national expansion, the venture must certainly have 
failed, with the indefinite postponement of Anglo-American settle- 
ment at Jamestown, Plymouth, or anywhere in North America. 

There can be little doubt that Hakluyt’s “Discourse”, followed 
by his constant interest in America, exercised a profound influence 
in causing earnest laymen to give the religious motive first place 
in considering and promoting American colonization. Hakluyt’s 
voice was contemporaneously acknowledged by Sir Philip Sidney, 
who called him a veritable “trumpet” for the cause ; and the Scot- 
tish historian, William Robertson, wrote in the following century 
that England was more indebted to Hakluyt for her American 
colonies than to “any man of that age”. Hakluyt’s major theme, 
to use his own words, was the “enlargement of the gospel of Christ”. 
This thought was echoed and re-echoed in practically all the pro- 
nouncements of the Virginia-London Company. 
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The connection between Hakluyt’s “Discourse” and the declara- 
tions of the Virginia Company was not made, and its publication 
caused no appreciable change in historical exposition, which con- 
tinued in its accustomed channels. 

Twenty years after the discovery of Hakluyt’s “Discourse” an- 
other and better opportunity to get out of the historic-historical 
ruts appeared in the publication of the papers discovered in the 
Spanish archives and collated by Alexander Brown in The Genesis 
of the United States. In his post-graduate days, when your speak- 
er first began his research in the colonial field, stretching over two 
continents and extending to distant India, he made a special trip 
to Boston in order to ask the. publishers why American historians 
had not taken advantage of this remarkable compilation to prepare 
an entirely new approach to American beginnings. The distingu- 
ished gentleman this cub reporter interviewed in the matter was 
unable to answer the query. 

A third major opportunity for reconstructing the American 
colonial narrative came with the gradual publication over some 
thirty years of The Records of the Virginia Company; yet the first 
scholar who examined the entire collection to advantage in the 
printed form presented a dissertation in which he proceeded to 
deepen the old ruts of the ancient route. In short, he offered an 
analysis of the work of the Virginia Company the subtitle of which 
is “The Failure of a Colonial Experiment”. Evidently the author 
agreed with the old Puritan opinion that Jamestown was spawned 
by profiteers in the dark of the moon. 

The story of Virginia beginnings, which are identical with 
those of the United States, goes back far beyond Jamestown. There 
are two dates of vast significance in the final decade of the fifteenth 
century. One of these is celebrated as a national holiday. The 
other is unsung and practically unknown; and yet we owe as much, 
perhaps, or more, perhaps, to the date no one commemorates. The 
first is, of course, the 12th of October, marking the landfall of 
Christopher Columbus in the West Indies; and the second is the 
24th of June, which marks the landing of John Cabot on the con- 
tinent Columbus never saw. Columbus made his claims on behalf 
of the despotism, which was Spain. Five years later, Cabot claimed 
North America for the incipient democracy, which was England, 
even under Tudor rule. 
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Although John Rastell, lawyer and printer, urged as early as 
1517 the overseas claims of England upon his fellow-countrymen, 
and Richard Eden in 1555 wrote the first books in English on the 
New World, it took a combination of the first great idealist and the 
first great imperialist to make an attempt at settlement some thirty 
years. after Eden had stirred the imagination of Englishmen. This. 
first idealist of note was the geographer-historian and churchman, 
Hakluyt ; and the first of the long line of British imperialists was 
Raleigh. Inspired by Hakluyt it was Raleigh’s exploratory expedi- 
tion in 1584 which led to the naming of the new country—a well- 
worn fact which is mentioned here because it seems necessary to 
call attention to the generally unrecognized point that what Eliza- 
beth called “Virginia” covered the Cabot-made claims of England 
to a territory described as of “an huge and unknown greatnesse”. 
For some time, this territorial extent was called “the continent of 
Virginia or America”. By “Virginia”, therefore, Elizabeth meant 
all of North America except only any part thereof which was “actu- 
ally possessed’, as in Florida, “of a Christian Prince”. 


Whatever may have been the religious intensity of the versatile 
and somewhat volatile but always gallant Raleigh, Hakluyt was his 
chief adviser, which meant that the New World mission-motive 
should be uppermost in the minds of those concerned with prospec- 
tive colonization. Hence, the mathematician and astronomer, 
Thomas Hariot, who accompanied Governor White to Roanoke 
Island, devoted much of his time and one fifth of his “Brief and 
True Report” to the matter of converting the savages, to whom 
Hariot painstakingly expounded the Bible and the principles of the 
christian faith. 


After Hakluyt and Hariot, we find that this idealism reached 
its climax and fruition in the work of the liberal leaders of the Vir- 
ginia~-London Company. Since investigation has demonstrated that 
their professions comported with their deeds, we may no longer 
ignore the nature of their labors on behalf of the first American 
colony, nor should we cast aside the evidence of the godspeed they 
gave to the second such settlement. To do so is incompatible with 
the plain dictates of reason and common sense. In short, the more 
one examines the credibility of these witnesses, the more one is 
convinced that the Virginia-London Company included idealists, 
patriots, and statesmen worthy to rank with the great figures of 
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any age or epoch; and all Americans should feel a justifiable pride 
in knowing that to such noble spirits this nation owes its initial 
impetus. 

The membership may be given several classifications, according 
to character and intent. By no means were they all idealists. It 
was the idealists who leavened the lump and elevated its collective 
standards as they came more and more to direct its policies. This 
powerful leavening process is noticeable in 1609, the year of the 
drawing up of the first popular charter under the guiding hand of 
Sir Edwin Sandys, and it was steadily extended until the company 
was dissolved by James I. In the original group certain members 
were well characterized by John Chamberlain, who may be called 
the prize male gossip of the age. In a letter to Sir Guy Carleton, 
August 1, 1613, he wrote: 

When the business at Virginia was at the highest, in that 
heat many gentlemen and others were drawn by persuasion 
and importunity of friends to underwrite their names for ad- 
venturers : but when it came to the payment (specially the sec- 
ond or third time), their hands were not so ready to go to 
their purses as they were to the paper, and in the end flatly 
refused. 

Some of these merely mercenary souls were sued to make good 
their pledges, while others were expelled from membership—a good 
riddance; and if the purge had extended to Treasurer-President 
Sir Thomas Smith, the struggle to establish the colony might well 
have been far less difficult and its history much less confused. 


Two other ill elements remained within the Company. These 
were represented, in part, by Alderman Robert Johnson, grocer ; 
and Alderman Hugh Hamersley, haberdasher, political figures 
whose counterparts in current urban affairs immediately come to 
mind. In fact, Sir Thomas himself had served a term as Alderman 
in one of the London districts. Finally, on the debit side of the 
ledger, there was that evil genius of Virginia, Robert Rich, Earl 
of Warwick, whose factotum, Samuel Argall, cheated the Company, 
robbed the colony, and raided the lands of the Virginia-Indian col- 
lege. 

Although James I finally wrecked the Company and nearly 
wrecked the colony by a method of taxation which has no parallel 
even in the unfulfilied proposals of the advisers of George III, the 
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Stuart monarch deserves credit for one thing. As the official head 
of the Anglican Church he permitted and even encouraged appeals 
to the parishes of England for funds to finance the mission-motive 
represented in the plan to civilize and convert the Indians. When 
this spirit had reached its height throughout the realm, William 
Strachey wrote: 

The discourse and visitation of it took up all meetings, times, 

termes, all degrees, all purses. 

We may now be more specific in examining the credibility of 
that inner group of great spirits, but long forgotten men, who lab- 
ored for noble objectives which, ever since, should have been asso- 
ciated with the genesis of this republic. By way of introduction 
to a few of these characters it may be said that Richard Hakluyt, 
foremost geographer-historian of the Elizabethan epoch ; Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, its most romantic figure; and William Shakespeare, 
the most gifted dramatist of all time, passed within a year or so of 
each other. Sir Edwin Sandys deserves ranking with these three 
as the most farsighted statesman of the seventeenth century. San- 
dys was not only the founder-in-chief of representative govern- 
ment in America but also the sympathetic spokesman for his fellow- 
countrymen in the Netherlands. He not only extended the invita- 
tion of the Virginia-London Company to these Dissenters to repatri- 
ate themselves under the English flag in Virginia, but as the son of 
the Archibishop of York and as a leading layman he must have 
used his influence with the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London in persuading James I to wink at the repatriation 
of those whom the monarch boasted he had harried out of the 
realm. 

Second to Sandys and, in point of wealth and rank, more in- 
fluential, was Henry Wriothsley, Earl of Southampton, who has 
the distinction of being Shakespeare’s first patron. Without South- 
ampton’s aid there might have been no Shakespeare, as without 
Southampton’s prestige the Virginia Company might have failed. 

Then there were the Ferrars: Nicholas, the elder; John Farrar ; 
and Nicholas, the younger. The lifeline of the elder Nicholas 
spanned all or parts of the reigns of Edward VI, Mary, Elizabeth, 
and James I. His idealism was illustrated by his bequest of the 
modern equivalent of sixty thousand dollars “to the college in Vir- 
ginia”, which was to be paid when there shall be “ten Indian youths” 


entered. 
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The younger Nicholas was one of the most remarkable men of 
that remarkable epoch and one of the noblest characters England 
has ever produced. To him and Southampton we owe the preserva- 
tion of the company records which King James attempted to destroy 
and on which we are now able to base an estimate of its proceed- 
ings. An excellent summary of his career was prepared for Vir- 
ginia Historical Portraiture by Alexander Wilbourne Weddell. 


Because of current events, Sir Walter Cope offers a particularly 
interesting study. His activities extended from Orient to Occident 
—to India, Virginia, Russia, Bermuda, and Newfoundland. Even 
more interesting from the standpoint of current events is the career 
of Sir Thomas Roe, another idealistically practical member of the 
Virginia Company. Anticipating what the future appears to have 
in store was, it may be said that Sir Thomas had.a hand in win- 
ning the second World War of the twentieth century, for it was he 
who was foremost in gaining a trade foothold for England in East 
India. In South America his discoveries came near to attracting 
the Pilgrim Fathers to Guiana, and but for Sandys’ invitation they 
might have gone there. In a letter to the Earl of Salisbury, a 
somewhat aloof member of the Company because of his position 
close to James I, he urged upon that statesman the conversion of 
the Virginia Indians, which, he declared, would constitute a “con- 
quest of soules above the conquest of kyngdomes” ; and a recent 
observation by a Pennsylvania historian is well worth noting ; name- 
ly, “If Newport’s voyage in the Sarah Constant in 1607 may be 
said to have laid the foundations of the United States, then his voy- 
age with Ambassador Sir Thomas Roe in 1615 may be said to have 
laid the foundations of British India”. One could go on with sev- 
eral score of these founder-projectors ; but what of the early Vir- 
ginia settlers? Were they idealists animated by the spirit of the 
men who commissioned them ? 


Concerning the colonists in general I cannot do better than quote 
the words of the Anglican clergyman who was a principal “wel- 
willer” of the enterprise and withal a frank and honest witness as 
to the character of these pioneers. This witness, the Reverend Wil- 
liam Crashaw, wrote that those “who go to Virginia be like (for 
ought that I see) to those are left behind”. The records bear him 
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out and show that the settlers varied from the veriest villain to 
“good*Master Hunt, our preacher”, the first Anglican minister to 
give his life to the cause, of whom it was said that, “Upon any 
alarme he would be as ready for defence as any; and till as long 
as he could speak, he never ceassed to his utmost to animate us 
constantly to persist, whose soul questionless is with God”. 


_. With respect to the social scale, there was a like variation from 
the lowest stratum to Captain George Percy, who, as the eighth 
son of the eighth Earl of Northumberland, represented one of the 
three oldest families in England. Neither by the English projec- 
tors of the colony nor by the Virginia pioneers does he seem to 
have been accorded special consideration because of his social posi- 
tion. He worked his way to colonial leadership, first by election and 
twice by appointment. Like Smith, Percy was a soldier of fortune, 
and he appears to have been uninterested in the conversion ideal, 
while his attitude towards representative forms of government is 
undisclosed. We have had a better opportunity of judging him 
after 1922 when Lyon Gardiner Tyler, after much persistence, 
triumphantly unearthed the long letter which Percy was known to 
have written to his brother, the Earl. 


Because of the aspersions cast by Smith upon the mission motive, 
and because of the flat denial of all Virginia idealism by the early 
Puritan writers, with the consequent channeling of the historical 
narrative, even the concept of conversion in Company and colony 
has been generally ignored. At Jamestown the papers of the Rev- 
erend Robert Hunt were destroyed by the fire of 1608, together 
with his “library”. He died shortly thereafter, and so we have no 
record of his labors with the Indians, if he had opportunity for 
such. Much the same may be said of George Thorpe, trustee of 
the college property, though we do know that he worked long and 
earnestly to convert the werowance Opechancanough. Every school 
child knows something of Pocahontas, but few adults seem to asso- 
ciate her romantic marriage with her wholesouled acceptance of the 
Christian faith. It is known that the Indian Chanco saved James- 
town in the “General Massacre” of 1622. He was a convert. At 
the same time, another Indian tried to save that colonial idealist, 
and first teacher-missionary layman, George Thorpe. And there 
seems no logical explanation that accounts for the escape or im- 
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munity of sundry isolated settlers except through the good offices of 
other Chancos. Then there were the arguments with the werow- 
ance Japazeus over the story of the Creation—arguments aroused 
by a woodcut or other such design in an illustrated edition of the 
Bible. In short, there is a deal of evidence, if you look for it, to 
show that at least some of the early settlers were attempting to 
put in practice the principles of the projectors. Even after sundry 
bitter experiences with Indian treachery we find Sir Thomas Dale, 
in Asian waters, but fresh from Jamestown, holding earnest counsel 
with the Reverend Patrick Copeland about the mission motive in 
Virginia, with the result that while rounding the Cape of Good 
Hope—an omen of the future Union of South Africa—Copeland 
raised funds on board the Royal James to forward this worthy pur- 
pose. Only the slaying of Thorpe and the General Massacre pre- 
vented Copeland from actively serving as the first American college 
president, to which office he was later appointed by the Virginia 
Company. True, the evidence shows that to some of the more ex- 
perienced settlers this labor of love seemed more likely to encourage 
an implacable foe to further attacks as the toll of English victims 
mounted ; and recently Robert Ralston Cawley has suggested that 
Shakespeare’s Caliban symbolized the American savages, while 
Prospero represented the idealists who tried to civilize them. 


Yet assuming that some of the “ancient” settlers were opposed 
to the attempts at conversion, the fact remains that the first two 
laws enacted by the General Assembly in 1619 concerned Anglo- 
Indian relations. The first law was designed to protect the natives 
from aggression of any kind; and the second faithfully and fully 
reflected the conversion-and-“civilitie” concept of the Virginia-Lon- 
don Company. It reads: 


Be it enacted by this present Assembly that for laying a 
surer, foundation of the conversion of the Indians to the 
Christian Religion, each towne, citty, Borrough, and particular 
plantation do obtaine unto themselves by just means a certine 
number of the natives children to be educated by them in true 
religion and civile course—of which children the most toward- 
ly boyes in witt and graces of nature to be brought up by them 
in the first elements of litterature, so as to be fitted for the 
Colledge intended for them that from thence they may be sent 
to that worke of conversion. 
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At Jamestown, as in England in the seventeenth century, some 
proportion of the rank and file lacked education. There was the 
same range from illiteracy to literature. Gabriel Archer, first pro- 
ponent of a colonial parliament, was a highly creditable chronicler. 
In fact, he was the first American historian to write his story and 
rest in American soil. Captain Smith wrote at greatest length, un- 
less, as he himself remarked, he got his narrative largely from 
others; and even a gunner at Jamestown addressed a letter to his 
Highness, Prince Henry, sending it back by the Sarah Constant on 
her return voyage. But the first contribution of high literary merit 
was composed by Secretary William Strachey, who, in a letter to 
an “excellent Lady”, described the Bermudian hurricane that 
wrecked the Sea Venture. It is, I believe, the most vivid account 
in the English language of a storm at sea, and from that letter 
Shakespeare undoubtedly borrowed certain terms and the concept 
or inspiration for his fantasy, The Tempest. 


Sundry other writers may be mentioned, such as Captain Peter 
Wynne, whose interesting letter to Sir John Egerton was not 
brought to light until 1934; or that of Captain Martin, whose letter 
to Charles I was first published in 1937. Most gifted of these writ- 
ers was George Sandys, the first colonial treasurer, who translated 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses while Opechancanough was planning his 
Pearl Harbor, even to setting a zero hour for the attack. In that 
“General Massacre”, George Thorpe, scholar, philanthropist, and 
missionary-teacher, was slain and his body horribly mutilated ; but 
George Sandys, residing at Jamestown, was saved by Chanco. It 
may not be too much to say that the conversion of Chanco saved 
the colony, as it has been said that the conversion of Matoaka saved 
it at an earlier date. So, to that degree, the religious ideals of the 
projectors were justified, much as their ideals of personal liberty 
and representative institutions were transplanted in the New World 
when they were threatened with eclipse or extinction in the Old. 


Daniel, of ancient Hebrew history, was not the only prophet of 
that name. The English historian, Samuel Daniel, bore the names 
of two Hebrew prophets. Like every author of the Elizabethan 
epoch, in so far as I know them, Samuel Daniel wrote about Vir- 
ginia; but Daniel set forth a vision of the future which, in its ful- 
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fillment, has no parallel in modern times. In urging the American 
venture upon his fellow-countrymen, he wrote: 
. ..- Who, in time, knows whither we may vent 
The treasure of our tongue? To what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory shall be sent 
T’enrich unknowing nations with our stores ? 
What worlds in the yet unformed Occident 
May come refined with the accents that are ours? 
Or, who can tell for what great work in hand 
The greatnesse of our stile is now ordain’d? 
What powrs it shall bring in, what spirits command, 
What thoughts let out, what humours keep restrain’d, 
What mischiefe it may powrefully withstand, 
And what faire ends may thereby be attain’d ? 

The overall measure of this prophesy-by-interrogation is best 
appreciated when we realize that this poet-seer expressed his con- 
cept in a tongue then used by less than five million souls ; yet, in the 
three centuries since, those “accents” have encircled the earth and 
several hundred million are conversant with the speech of Hakluyt, 
Raleigh, Sandys, and Shakespeare. 

That is the miracle of the modern millennium—and the end is 
not yet. 
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A LETTER CONCERNING 
“THE VIRGINIA, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC AND 
MILITARY ACADEMY” 
Annotated by MARSHALL W. Butt 





The holograph letter which appears here in print was recently 
acquired from a Boston dealer by the Narfolk County-Portsmouth 
Branch of the Virginia Historical Society. It concerns “The Vir- 
ginia, Literary, Scientific and Military Academy” established at 
Portsmouth, Virginia in 1839 by the addressee, Captain Alden 
Partridge, whose basic motive seems to have been the primary 
training of young men for military leadership in connection with 
national defense. This school, like several others established by 
him for the same purpose, had a brief life. The rather ambitious 
name, undoubtedly adapted by Partridge from the name of an 
earlier school he had founded at Norwich, Vermont, was in keeping 
with the times. 

Partridge was a military educator of national repute and if the 
letter can claim any general interest, it is due chiefly to this fact, 
but the local interest, of course, is dominant. 

Dr. William Collins, who wrote the letter, but, whose official 
connection with the school is not certainly known, was a Ports- 
mouth physician and railroad president whose efforts were exerted 
to a large extent in the promotion of the general welfare of his 
native community. 

{ Postmarked :] 
“PORTSMOUTH, VA. Nov 1 
[Wax-sealed and addressed :] 
Capt A Partridge [1] 
President Norwich University 
Norwich 
Vermont 
Portsmouth Nov 1 1841 

Dear Sir 

Some time has elapsed since I have had the pleasure of hearing 
from you directly, and my engagements have been such that I have 
been prevented from writing. 

The school [2] I am pleased to say is still in a flourishing condi- 
tion and will if properly conducted continue to increase in favour 
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with the public. We have many private schools in town and of 
course their efforts are and will be against it, but that all serious 
opposition can be put down I entertain no doubt. [3] M* Wheeler, 
[4] and I think M* Webster [5] are desirous of leaving. Mt’ 
Wheeler I understand intends attending a law course at the Uni- 
versity. His place then must be supplyed. I regret much that M*‘ 
Wheeler contemplates leaving because he is deservedly popular 
here. 

Believing that your presence here will be necessary to make all 
things go smoothly on, I am endeavouring to form a class for the 
purpose of raising a sufficient amount of money to meet all your 
necessary expences and in order to make your lectures as public as 
possible I have offered to give admission to the course for one dollar 
each. I have only obtained as yet about forty subscribers the num- 
ber will be increased. I had a conversation with M* Hall [6] and 
he thinks a class can be formed in Norfolk. 

If it will not be too great a sacrifice to you I should be pleased 
that you would visit us. Your presence here will give a new im- 
petus and from it possably may come something which will tend 
permanently to establish in this section of our country a system of 
education we so much need. The subject of Education is at this 
time exciting much attention in our State. A convention will be 
held at Richmond early in December to recommend to our Legisla- 
ture some plan for the more general diffusion of Knowledge. I 
presume you have been written to by M* Sted [7] on the subject of 
a new arrangement. If I understand him it is that he thinks the 
school is not sufficiently profitable for three teachers. We have 
now about eighty scholars. The trustees of the Academy have 
reduced the rent for the ensuing year one half and I feel confident 
that if the School shall continue to be conducted as well as at present 
it must and will increase. About the close of the year there will be 
an examination and I think the young men will give a good account 
of themselves. 

We had the President [8] here a few days back he expressed 
himself highly gratifyed with the appearance of the cadets. Please 
let me hear from you on the receipt of this. 

Very Respectfully 
Your Obnt Servant 
W®* Collins” [9] 
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NOTES 


[1] “Partridge, Alden (Feb. 12, 1785—Jan. 17, 1854), military 
educator, was born at Norwich, Vt., the son of Samuel, a farmer 
and soldier of the Revolution ... After early education in the dis- 
trict schools, he entered Dartmouth College in 1802, but did not 
graduate, for on Dec. 14, 1805, he was appointed a cadet in the army 
and sent to West Point ... On Oct. 30, 1806, Partridge was com- 
missioned first lieutenant of engineers. He did not leave West 
Point, however, for he was immediately assigned to duty as an 
instructor, and there he was stationed throughout his service in the 
army. He was promoted to captain, July 23, 1810; appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics, Apr. 13, 1813; and of engineering, Sept. 1, 
1813. For more than two years he was acting superintendent of the 
academy. His administration was lax and unsatisfactory, and he 
was superseded by Maj. Sylvanus Thayer...” As the result of an 
altercation with Thayer over the superintendency, Partridge was 
sentenced by a court martial to be cashiered and although this 
“punishment was remitted”, he resigned from the army, April 15, 
1818. 

“. . in 1819 he established the ‘American Literary, Scientific and 
Military Academy’ at Norwich, Vt. It was removed in 1825 to 
Middletown, Conn., but in 1829 its buildings there were sold to 
Wesleyan University and it was moved back to Norwich. In 1834 
it was chartered as Norwich University, under which name it still 
operates although now located at Northfield, Vt. In 1827 Partridge 
opened a military preparatory school at Norwich, which existed 
until the return of the principal institution to that place; and in 
1835 he established a ‘young ladies’ seminary’, likewise at Norwich. 
He had always hoped to spread the military academy idea through- 
out the country ; with the help of graduates of Norwich University, 
now becoming numerous; he established such schools—more or less 
short-lived—at Portsmouth, Va., in 1839, Bristol, Pa., in 1842, 
Harrisburg, Pa., in 1845, Wilmington, Del., in 1846, Reading, Pa., 
in 1850, Pembroke, N. H., in 1850, and Brandywine Springs, Del., 
in 1853. Meanwhile, he had severed his connection with Norwich 
University, though he retained ownership of its property, the Uni- 
versity leasing it from him when he surrendered the presidency in 
1843. He resumed possession in 1845—forcing the University to 
move to another site near by—and opened his own ‘American, 
Literary, Scientific and Military University’, which, however, he 
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discontinued the next year, selling the property to the Norwich 
University corporation. 

In the establishment of these schools Partridge’s primary interest 
was in national defense. In the War of 1812 he had witnessed the 
appalling results of neglect of military training, and was convinced 
that some of these citizens should be imbued with discipline and 
that for a nation relying upon citizen soldiers it is vitally important 
trained for command. The military training given in his schools 
was rudimentary, it is true, but in his day the military art was com- 
paratively simple, and the forces which the United States had put, 
or expected to put, in the field, were very small. Under the con- 
ditions of the time the training given in his schools was distinctly 
valuable. Partridge may fairly be regarded as the founder of the 
system of military academies of elementary and secondary grade 
which have since become so numerous. The present Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps has a different ancestry, but even in this, 
Partridge’s influence may be traced . . . his educational ideas were 
in advance of his age. . .”” 


{2] Although information concerning the school is meager it is 
known that “The Virginia, Literary, Scientific and Military Acad- 
emy” had a “gala” opening with the local and regular military 
organizations parading for the occasion.? From statements in the 
letter it may be assumed that some progress had been made by 1841 
with an enrollment of “about eighty scholars” and three (?) teach- 
ers but “flourishing condition” seems to be a little extravagant 
since financial difficulties are evident. The school’s continued ex- 
pansion was indicated by The Independent Daily Messenger, on 
Oct. 6, 1843, in an editorial on the advantages of Portsmouth, which 
stated: “We have several schools of a high order for both sexes. 
‘The Virginia, Literary, Scientific and Military Academy’, under 
the superintendence of Capt. Partridge, which has at present four 
professors, and another will be added as soon as the patronage will 
justify it.”* But the school was closed, presumably by 1845,* for 
causes I have been unable to discover. 


1Thomas M. Spaulding, Dictionary of American Biography, vol. XIV, pp. 
281-282. 

2Miss Mildred M. Holladay, History of Portsmouth, tabloid reprint, The 
Portsmouth Star, Jan. 19, 1936, p. 8. Miss Holladay gives the opening date 

as “1840”. 

“a H. Stewart, History of Norfolk County, Chicago: 1902, pp. 293 

369. ‘Ibid., p. 182; Holladay, op. cit., p: 7. 
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It occupied a site on the southeast corner of Glasgow and Middle 
streets, fronting on Glasgow 180 feet and running on Middle 113 
feet,° known since 1825 as the “Academy lot”, a name derived from 
an earlier school, the “Portsmouth Academy”, established there by 
authority of an act of Assembly passed Jan. 28, 1825, with funds 
received from the sale of the glebes. Of the earliest school build- 
ings on this site, little is known; probably of frame construction, 
they were damaged or totally destroyed by several fires, of which 
there is some record, and the military school, it seems probable, 
was housed in one of these.’ A brick building was erected after 
1845, partly burned in 1857, but rebuilt and occupied by another 
institution, the “First District Academy” under the free, public 
school system.® 
[3] What “serious opposition” ? 

[4] Unidentifed. 

[5] “Professor” N. B. Webster was well known in Portsmouth, 

Norfolk, and the adjoining counties as an educator. At a meeting 

at Deep Creek, Norfolk County, in 1845 he was elected president 

of the “ ‘Seaboard Teachers’ Association,’ which was probably the 

first teachers’ association that ever met in the State or the South 
."? He was zealous in maintaining the cultural standards of 


5Holladay, pp. 7 & 8; Portsmouth Court of Hustings, Deed Bk. 2, p. 366. 


6Holladay, p. 8. 

The “Portsmouth Academy” had as its first principal, the Rev. Mr. Free- 
man (Holladay, p. 8) and a board of trustees composed of Holt Wilson, 
treasurer; Thurmer Hoggard; Swepson Whitehead; Joseph Schoolfield ; 
Beverly Bayton; John Hodges; Richard Carney ; and Wm. Wright (Norfolk 
County Deed Bk. 52, p. 92). It is unfortunate that no such list for the mili- 
tary academy has been found. 

THolladay, pp. 7, 8; Stewart, op. cit., p. 182. 

8Holladay, p. 7; Stewart, p. 182. 

Well remembered by Portsmouth residents, this building occupied the 
eastern end of the lot and faced Glasgow street. It played a prominent part 
in the outstanding events of its day by serving as a hospital, and later an 
orphan asylum in the yellow fever epidemic of 1855 and as a military barracks 
in the War of 1861-65, first for Confederate and later for Federal troops. 
Subsequently it reverted to its former use as a public school which continued 
until 1886 (Holladay, pp. 7, 8). After this the academy building was used by 
an yeast powder manufacturer and later was occupied as a tenement. It was 
a two-story building, and, to the extent of my memory, was covered with 
cement and held together with tie-rods fitted on the ends with large iron 
stars which showed on the face of the building, vivid in the memory of many 
men who as boys played in the adjoining lot, known at that time as the 
“hollow-tree lot” from a large hollow sycamore standing on it. To make 
room for private dwellings the old building was razed about 1930. 


*Stewart, p. 180. 
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Portsmouth and gave public lectures on Greek philosophy and in 
1853 ‘was principal of ““Webster’s Collegiate Institute”, with three 
male assistants, a female department headed by his wife with several 
assistants, and one hundred and fifty pupils. His school was con- 
ducted in a building, still standing in 1936, on Queen street between 
Green and Effingham, and was known in former years as “Web- 
ster’s Hall.” After the War (1861-65) he was in charge of a school 
in Norfolk.” 

[6] Unidentified but probably a resident of Norfolk. 

[7] Unidentified, possibly “Steed”. 

[8] President John Tyler ? 

[9] The author of the letter was Doctor William Collins a native 
of Portsmouth and very probably a trustee of the school. Collins 
received a preparatory education at Columbian College, D. C., and 
after graduating in medicine at the University of Pennsylvania, 
entered upon a successful practice in Portsmouth. He served on 
the bench of the county court and represented Norfolk County in 
the Virginia Legislature. Under the Tyler administration he was 
appointed to the position of First Auditor of the U. S. Treasury 
and it was during his residence in Washington that he enlisted 
capital in the abandoned “Portsmouth and Roanoke Railroad” which 
resulted in its reorganization under the name of “Seaboard and Roa- 
noke Railroad Co.,”" of which he was made president.** In ap- 
preciation of his efforts in re-establishing rail connections between 
the Elizabeth and Roanoke rivers a public meeting of the citizens 
of Portsmouth was called in his honor, Nov. 20, 1849 and resolu- 
tions were adopted in which it was: .. . “Resolved, that Dr. Wm. 
Collins, in all his efforts to secure the rebuilding of our Rail Road, 
has exhibited a self-sacrificing spirit, a measure of enterprise and 
tact, and devotion to the interests of his native town, calling forth 
our admiration, and entitling him to the grateful acknowledgements 
of this entire community”. Five years after Collins re-established 
this railroad he gave his life in a successful effort to maintain the 


Holladay, pp. 7, 8. 

11The expansion of this railroad resulted in the present “Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Co.” 
* 12Report of the Portsmouth Relief Association . . . during the Prevalence of 
the Yellow Fever in that Town in 1855; . . . Richmond: 1856, pp. 174-176. 

13Copy of resolutions in possession of his granddaughter, Miss Elizabeth 
Gregory Hill of Portsmouth and Princess Anne County. 
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rail service of Portsmouth, then stricken with an epidemic of yel- 
low fever that took a toll of about one tenth of the town’s popula- 
tion. “In the performance of these beneficient labors, and other duties 
of a benevolent character, he continued to exert himself until he 
was stricken down by the fever.” He died Sept. 8, 1855, at the 
age of fifty-two. His grave in Cedar Grove cemetery, Portsmouth, 
is marked with a monument erected by the “Seaboard and Roanoke 
Railroad Co.’ 


MReport of the Portsmouth Relief Association, op. cit., pp. 80, 141, 174, 175 
15From monumental inscription. 











A BRIGHT THREAD OF VIRGINIA HISTORY: 
SOME NOTES ON THE COROTOMAN RIVER 


By Aur J. Mapp, Jr. 





Though references to the Corotoman are frequent in the annals 
of Virginia history, little is generally known of the river save its 
imperishable connection with the name of Robert (King) Carter, 
greatest of Tidewater river-barons. This is indeed a matter of re- 
gret, for the generations preceding and following Carter’s feudal 
reign are rich in colorful associations and redolent with the memory 
of personalities as forceful as the “King” himself. 


In 1570 the Spanish caravels of Don Pedro Menendez de Avilés 
sailed past the mouth of the Corotoman toward the falls of the 
Rappahannock headed for the glittering mirage of a Northwestern 
Passage, and the bitter reality of starvation and massacre. Two years 
later Menendez, having revisited the site of his settlement, sailed 
down the Rappahannock with eight limp Indians hanging from the 
yardarms of his ship and the memory of Spain’s abortive attempt 
at Virginia colonization weighing heavy on his mind. 

But the first of the immortals to step boldly forward from the 
mists of partial obscurity into the moving pageantry of the Coroto- 
man was bluff, doughty Captain John Smith. Late in the summer of 
1608, an open barge of less than three tons burden, equipped with 
sails and oars, entered the Corotoman. Two figures must have stood 
forth in bold relief from the crowded crew. One—a stalwart Eng- 
lishman with full red beard, his chest probably, as usual, encased 
in shining armor despite the “heate of the yeare”’—was none other 
than the redoubtable Captain Smith. The other—a man of swarthy 
visage whose chin supported a growth no less lush than that of his 
cuirassed companion, but glossy and of a raven hue—was Mosco, 
a man of mystery. Smith found Mosco in the Northern Neck, 
probably near Morattico Creek in what is now Lancaster County, 
living the life of an Indian. Yet he welcomed the white men as 
brothers of the same race and faithfully served the party of ex- 
ploration as guide, interpreter, and diplomat. Certainly his beard, of 
which he was inordinately proud, evidenced an infusion of Euro- 


1Matthew Page Andrews: “Virginia, the Old Dominion,” p. 25. 
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pean blood.? Smith ventured the supposition that he was the son 
of a Frenchman. Is it not possible that he was a descendant of some 
survivor of the ill-fated Spanish colonization attempt at the falls 
of the Rappahannock? Surely, here is as much material for ro- 
mantic speculation as the meagre evidence surrounding the fate of 
Virginia Dare, heroine of the more famous lost colony to the 
south. Mosco must have been a successful diplomat. Smith reports : 
“The Kings of Pissassack, Naudtaughtacund, and Cuttata- 
women (Corotoman), used us kindly, and all their people 
neglected not any thing to Mosco to bring us to them.”® 
Mosco, in parting, warned Smith against visiting the Rappa- 
hannocks, saying that the friendly reception tendered the English 
by the Moraughtacunds (Moratticos) and their ally, the powerful 
Werowance of Cuttatawomen (Corotoman), would incur the Rap- 
pahannocks’ hatred of the explorers. Smith, suspecting Mosco of 
the mercenary desire to secure trade with the English for his friends 
alone, disregarded his guide’s honest and prudent counsel. Greeted 
by a barrage of more than a thousand Rappahannock arrows, Cap- 
tain Smith was belatedly but effectually convinced of Mosco’s 
veracity. Fortunately, none of the crew was injured. Upon their re- 
turn to their friends the Moratticos, the English were rejoined by 
Mosco. To prepare against the recurrence of so warm a reception 
as once met with at the hands of the Rappahannocks, the resource- 
ful Captain fastened around the sides of the barge Indian shields 
“made of little small sticks woven betwixt strings of their hempe and 
silke grass.” Thus decked, the vessel must have resembled those 
Viking ships in which the sturdy Norse once braved the angry 
North Atlantic. The precautions proved provident. The party was 
ambushed by thirty or forty Rappahannocks, but one volley from 
the barge scattered them in confusion. Three wives of the king 
were captured. They were clad, of course, in the traditional garb of 
deerskin aprons and perhaps mantles of the same material, though 
the heat of the season argues against the latter possibility. They were 


2The aboriginal American’s sparsity of beard is a subject of comment in the 
journals of early explorers other than Captain John Smith. John Lawson’s 
“Account of the Indians” (1709) contains the following statement : 
“They have no hairs on their faces (except some few,) and those but 
= They are continually plucking it away from their Faces, by the 
oots.” 
3“John Smith’s Travels,” (James Mac Lehose, Glasgow; New York, Mac- 
millan), vol. I, p. 130. 
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apparently relatively devoid of further ornamentation, for Smith 
placed a chain of beads about the neck of each. He presented one 
of the captive queens to Mosco, probably as a reward for his valu- 
able services. Apparently both she and Mosco were satisfied. Thus 
lush-bearded Mosco, man of mystery, struts all too briefly in the 
moving pageant and then slips back into the obscuring mists from 
whence he issued. 

The lands drained by the Corotoman were included in Northum- 
berland, the proprietary of Lord Culpepper. From Northumber- 
land, mother county of the Northern Neck and indeed of one fourth 
of the counties of Virginia, was carved Lancaster, probably in 1651. 
First official mention of Lancaster in Council proceedings appears 
early in 1652. The Corotoman River was within the borders of the 
newly created county. Though many counties have since been cut 
from Lancaster territory, its borders still embrace the basin of 
the Corotoman, 

At this time Lancaster was regarded by the people of southern 
Tidewater as a wild, sparsely settled province. For in the middle 
of the seventeenth century white settlers of considerable number 
were just beginning to occupy the Northern Neck.* An act of As- 
sembly of July, 1653 ordered immediate compliance on the part of 
the commissioners of Gloucester and Lancaster with an act passed 
the previous session requiring them “to proportion the Indians in- 
habiting in the said counties their several tracts of land,” and also 
ordered the commissioners “to sett and assign them such places 
and bounds to hunt in as may be convenient, both for the inhabi- 
tants and the Indians whereby the severall stocks of the English 
may be preserved.”® 

Of interest is the provision for militia rendezvous made at a 
court held for Lancaster “at ye house of John Philips on ye 6th. 
of August 1655.” The following limits were determined upon: 

“Mr. Thos. Bryce’s limits from his own house to upper side 
of Corotowtowamon and Maj. John Carter and Mr. Row. 
Lawson from eastward side of Corotowamon to ye mouth of 
ye river.” 

Note that the name of the river is spelled Corotowtowamon in one 
instance and Corotowamon in a second. Whether the variation in 


*Matthew Page Andrews: “Virginia, the Old Dominion,” p. 195. 
5Hening’s Statutes, vol. I, p. 382. 
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spelling is due to an error of penmanship or a compromise between 
two possibilities in an era of easy orthography, is a matter of con- 
jecture. It was further provided that “every 6 th man raysed within 
their several limits” meet at rendezvous armed with “a formidable 
gun, powder and shot, with either a sword or a pistol and a week’s 
provision.” The memory of the massacre of 1644 still loomed lurid 
in the minds of Virginians. Whether these walking arsenals ever 
saw action is not known. Perhaps their appearance was sufficiently 
terrifying to ward off attack. 


Seven constables and way wardens for the ensuing year were 
appointed “at a Co’rt helde for the Countie of Lancaster the 22th 
of April, 1656 at ye house of Collonell John Carter.” The “bounds 
and limitts” of the authority of one of these, Mr. Thomas Powell, 
were defined as reaching “from Morattico downe to Currowtomen, 
including the heads and branches of Currowtomen.” For the first 
time we encounter in the records a spelling indicating the pro- 
nunciation Cir’ 0 to’ man which is current today. 


The most interesting part of the record follows : 


“It is likewise ordered that every constable within his re- 
spective lymitts shallbe way warden, and hath hereby power 
to sumon the inhabitants w in his lymitts soe often as he shall 
think fitt and to such places as he shall appoint, for the mend- 
inge, making and repairing of all ways and bridges.” 

This was six years before the act empowering vestries to summon 
parishioners to road repair work. We may be sure that the con- 
stable’s authority as way warden was used with the discretion and 
tact common to feudal societies. We may be confident that no lace 
cuffs were soiled or silk stockings wet in bridging branches of the 
Corotoman. The landed proprietors of the day probably furnished 
slave labor for the task. 

With the mid-seventeenth century influx from the counties to the 
south came John Carter, a man whose salient contributions to the 
Commonwealth have been overshadowed by the dramatic career of 
his son. He patented land near the mouth of the Corotoman and 
soon assumed a position of influence comparable to that he had 
enjoyed in upper Norfolk County which he had represented in the 
House of Burgesses. He later was Burgess from Lancaster County 
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and was Commander-in-chief of forces sent against the Rappa- 
hannock Indians.® 


Robert (King) Carter, son of the immigrant John, was born in 
1667. As agent for Lord Fairfax, proprietor of the Northern Neck 
grant lying between the Rappahannock and Potomac and extending 
westward indefinitely, Carter was automatically a man of influence 
throughout Virginia. He secured the first legal survey within the 
Fairfax grant in 1729. When Carter later became the chief of co- 
lonial landlords, the master of three hundred thousand acres, he was 
perforce a political power to be reckoned with. In colonial Virginia 
a man of affluence was a man of influence. Carter was once treasurer 
of the colony. He served successively as Speaker of the House of 
Burgesses, member of the Council, and acting Governor, 1726-27. 


The actions and policies that earned him his regal soubriquet are 
an enduring part of Virginia legend. He built a mansion on his 
“Corotoman” estate, three miles south of the present town of Kil- 
marnock. The spelling Corotoman favored by “King” Carter has 
survived to the present day. In view of the fact that this form ap- 
pears in the writings of men of culture for successive generations, 
we may attribute subsequent variations in spelling to faulty ortho- 
graphy. 

Near here Carter built famous Christ Church, completed in 1732. 
It is generally regarded as one of the most splendid examples of 
colonial architecture extant. Tradition says that the church remained 
locked every Sunday until Carter’s arrival. When hoofbeats sounded 
on the short road from “Corotoman” to Christ Church the congre- 
gation, white and black, lined up on either side of the door. Soon a 
great coach enveloped in a cloud of dust rushed into view, and 
swept to a stop before the assembled spectators. The “King” dis- 
mounted and marched between the silent files. A huge brass key was 
turned in the lock, the massive doors swung open, and Carter en- 
tered. The congregation following in the “royal” wake. “King”, in- 
deed, was the lord of “Corotoman”, a bluff, hearty monarch of the 
Tudor model. Great in his lifetime, he was even greater in the de- 
scendants of his numerous progeny, among whom are numbered 
Secretary of State Edmund Randolph, Thomas Nelson, Governor 


®Hardesty’s Historical and Geographical Encyclopedia (1885), Virginia 
edition, p. 342. 
7Matthew Page Andrews: “Virginia, the Old Dominion,” p. 199. 
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John Page, Carter Braxton, President William Henry Harrison, 
President Benjamin Harrison, and General Robert E. Lee.” “King” 
Carter’s body rests beneath the trees in the graveyard of the church 
he built, near the waters of his beloved Corotoman. Tradition says 
the key to the gate of the wall which once surrounded his burial 
lot rests somewhere on the bed of the river. 


In the course of an extended investigation in 1737 to determine 
the bounds of Lord Fairfax’s Northern Neck grant, the Crown 
commissioners ordered that a map of the waters adjacent to each 
county bordered by the Potomac or Rappahannock be prepared by 
the county surveyor. The resulting series of maps was used in 
the preparation of two large maps—one by John Warner, the other 
by William Mayo—that were laid before the Lords Commissioners 
of Trade in England. A report submitted by the Crown Commis- 
sioners on June 16, 1737 names Col. William Ball as surveyor and 
mapper of both Lancaster and Northumberland waters.*® Ball’s ex- 
pense account furnishes an interesting record of the survey of the 
Corotoman and other waters. 


“An Acct: of the charge & Disburf* in the Surveying ye 
Water Courcefs of Rapp. bay and Potomack River— 
To Merryman Payn: 25days £03.02 — 06 
To John Taylor mn ” . 
To Tho. Lew ¥ 
To a man to attend and stand as an object upon the shore. &c 
25 days service £1.17..6 
To Thomas George, for ye use of his Perriauger—&c 0.15.0 
To a padlock to secure ye Perriauger 


To one g" of paper—Edwards 0.4.0 
To two gu® of paper of Col: Grymes {°"” 


To two Gal's: and 3 qts of Rum at ) =" 
5 f pr: Ga?! iii 
& &c &c W™ Ball.” 
1737—* 


There is something smacking of the colorful, if not the ludicrous, 
in the picture conjured to mind by Ball’s description of his expe- 
dition. We see the colonel ascending the Corotoman in a great log 


” ”” 


8William and Mary Quarterly (2), vol. XVIII, p. 406. 
®Calendar of State Papers, vol. I, p. 224. 
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canoe (many were from forty to fifty feet long), exploring inlets 
and branches and, with the aid of three assistants, setting his sights 
by a man paid at the expense of the Crown “to attend and stand as 
an object upon the shore.” That anonymous character is the true 
hero of the expedition. He must have possessed the patience of a 
Job. 

One of the most appealing personalities associated with the co- 
lonial history of the Corotoman is Colonel James Gordon, a figure 
of prominence in the chronicles of the state. From his home near 
the mouth of the Corotoman he observed with keen interest the 
movements of vessels entering the river. We are indebted to his 
journal of the 1760’s for accounts of three-masted English sailing 
vessels that unloaded cargoes of silks, satins, velvets and grosser 
merchandise on Corotoman wharves. An occasional entry like the 
following, dated January 17, 1763, breathes of the exotic. 

“A large ship came to in the mouth of the Corotoman; 
went on board her, & found it was the ‘Peggy’, Capt. Greig, 
from Lisbon, belonging to London.”” 

Entries like that made June 3 of the same year indicate familiarity 
with the captains of the vessels. 


“This evening Capt. Vinars came into Corotoman with his 
sloop.”™ 


Colonel Gordon was one of the most famous hosts in Virginia, 
and it was said that no stranger was turned from his door. We may 
infer that Colonel Gordon’s family, in their home on the banks of 
the peaceful Corotoman, were often regaled with dramatic tales of 
adventure on the high seas as told by the adventurers themselves. 


A devoted friend and son-in-law of Colonel Gordon’s was James 
Waddel, the famous “blind preacher” of Wirt’s “British Spy” 
who made his home for several years at Merry Point on the Coro- 
toman. Of him the “Library of Southern Literature” says: 


“Before his death he ordered that his manuscripts be burned, 
but tradition speaks with one voice to the effect that he was 
the ablest Presbyterian divine and the foremost pulpit orator 
of his day in Virginia.” 


William and Mary Quarterly (1), vol. XII, p. 1. 
1] bid. 
12Library of Southern Literature, vol. XV, p. 450. 
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Patrick Henry declared him to be one of the two best orators he 
had ever heard. The career of this silver-tongued native of Ire- 
land was indeed worthy of immortalization in literature. Waddel’s 
sermons must be numbered among some of the most dramatic 
scenes to have occurred upon the banks of the Corotoman, if we 
may trust Wirt’s description in the “British Spy.” He tells us that 
at the climax of the blind preacher’s eloquence “the whole house re- 
sounded with the mingled groans, and sobs, and shrieks of the 
congregation. . . If he had been indeed and in truth an angel of light, 
the effect could scarcely have been more divine.” 

He concludes, with some anxiety lest his hero be misunderstood : 


“If this description give you the impression that this incom- 
parable minister had any thing of shallow, theatrical trick in 
his manner, it does him great injustice. I have never seen, 
in any other orator, such a union of simplicity and majesty. 
He has not a gesture, an attitude or an accent, to which he 
does not seem forced, by the sentiment which he is expressing. 
His mind is too serious, too earnest, too solicitous, and, at the 
same time, too dignified, to stoop to artifice.” 

Of interest is an act of “his Ex’ & the hon” Council” dated 
May 15, 1702 which, strangely enough, apparently has been gen- 
erally ignored or overlooked by historians. The first paragraph is 
as follows: 

“Whereas, by an act of assembly, made the 23¢ day of Sep- 
tember, 1667, it is provided that in time of war or danger ap- 
prehended, all ships and vessels shall ride in such places as the 
Governor shall direct, and in regard by all the advices lately 
re’ from England, it is expected that war will very speedily 
be declared, his Excel ly and the hon” Councill propose to 
the House of Burgesses, & desire their opinion whether it will 
not be convenient for preventing any surprise from an enemy, 
that all ships and vessels with in the dominion be ordered to 
ride in the following places . . .” 

Fourteen places of refuge are listed, among them “Corrotomen 
R. as high as they can conveniently go.”"* This was during the 
governorship of fiery, tempestuous, hard-swearing Francis Nichol- 
son. 


13] bid. 
14Calendar of State Papers, vol. I, p. 76. 
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In the Revolution American vessels sought refuge in the upper 
western branch of the Corotoman, probably riding at anchor at 
the fork of two feeder branches opposite a point known as Old 
Orchard. In the Corotoman began what was certainly one of the 
most dramatic naval engagements and one of the longest, perhaps 
the longest, running battle of the entire war. Surprisingly, the 
incident seems not to have come to the attention of Virginia his- 
torians. However, it seems to have excited considerable official 
interest in Virginia at the time. William Peachey of Richmond 
County, in a letter to Governor Thomas Jefferson dated March 31, 
1781 reports that he has learned from the account of captivity 
aboard a British man-of-war delivered by a “Captain of Militia of 
this County (George Syfson by name)” that the English have 
fitted out small vessels with few hands which ran up different rivers 
to “trade as friends for flower, wheat bread, Indian corn, peas, & 
brandy.””*® 


George Sisson of Richmond County reports that he, evidently 
in a relatively small boat, was surprised and captured in the “Curry- 
toman” River in the middle of February, 1780 by the brig “Corn- 
wallis”, the sloop “Hybernia”, the trimmer schooner “Phillips”, 
and another schooner commanded by a Captain Thomas. Quite 
a formidable contingent for one small craft to confront! Sisson 
was taken aboard the “Cornwallis” where he was detained a half 
hour. He was then transferred by order of the brig’s commander, 
Captain Downey, to the “Hybernia”, commanded by John Disney. 
The sloop sailed leisurely down the Corotoman, evidently keeping 
a sharp lookout for American craft. The red clay bluffs of the up- 
per Corotoman faded from view and the vessel passed without 
incident through the level shores at its mouth and entered upon the 
broad Rappahannock. She sailed unchallenged on her eastward 
course until, at the mouth of the river with the broad prospect of 
the Chesapeake yawning before them, their vigilance was rewarded. 
The American brig “Baltimore”, bristling with fourteen or sixteen 
guns, was sighted and fired upon. The ensuing engagement proved 
more than an exciting diversion for the confident British. The 
“Baltimore” showed herself every inch a match for her proud 


15Calendar of State Papers, vol. I, p. 610. 

Peachey further states that the British troops stationed under General 
Arnold at Portsmouth are at short allowance and that the inhabitants of 
the city are “almost famished for want of bread and meat and not suffered 
to go out.” 
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antagonist. Hard pressed in sharp and bloody battle, the officers 
of the “Cornwallis” compelled all prisoners aboard to take arms 
and fire upon their countrymen. The guns of the “Baltimore” 
blazed away with telling effect and the British vessel was forced 
to flee. Southward down the Chesapeake, past Fishing Bay, past 
the mouth of the York, for more than forty miles she fled down 
the Virginia coast with the American ship in hot pursuit. When 
opposite Hampton Roads the “Cornwallis” managed to escape its 
pursuer, sailing up the Elizabeth River to the haven of Portsmouth, 
then in the hands of Benedict Arnold’s troops. 


The lands bordering the Corotoman shared the fate of the rest 
of the Northern Neck in the War of 1812. “Perhaps,” says Jere- 
miah Bell Jeter in his ‘Recollections of a Long Life’, “no portion 
of the United States had suffered more severely from the conflict 
than the Northern Neck. The enemy kept a large and unresisted 
fleet in the Chesapeake Bay during the war, and the Neck was 
bordered on three sides by deep, navigable water, and intersected 
by many bold and undefended streams. It was entirely at the 
mercy of the enemy, and they made good, or rather bad, use of 
their irresponsible power. A large number of slaves was enticed 
away, many valuable dwellings were reduced to ashes, the country 
was pillaged, and the inhabitants lived in constant dread of arrest 
or spoliation. Many of the best and most thrifty settlers, unwilling 
to live in such constant peril and alarm, sold their lands, at greatly 
reduced prices, or left them without tenants, and removed to the 
upper country.’’® 

S. S. Sinclair, wife of Commodore Sinclair, writing from Wil- 
liamsburg May 1, 1814, to Miss Ellen Mordecai of Warrenton, 
North Carolina, informed her that the British had landed on the 
Corotoman the previous week and had taken possession of her 
cousins’ estate and forced off seventy-five of their negroes. An 
express was sent up to Williamsburg, she said, for Dr. Carter who 
set out immediately for “Corotoman”, there to find his negroes “in 
a perfect state of rebellion.” 

“What will become of our country?,” laments the doleful cor- 
respondent. “Indeed it makes me tremble when I think of it.” 
But she takes hope in the belief that the poverty of Williamsburg 
will protect it from invasion.” 


16Jeremiah Bell Jeter, “Recollections of a Long Life,” p. 146. 
"Virginia Magazine of History, vol. XXXVI, p. 365. 
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To the Northern Neck in the last of December, 1825 came Jere- 
miah Bell Jeter, following in the footsteps of Samuel L. Straughan 
and Lewis Lunsford, famous Baptist ministers who here had found 
their field of labor. He was eventually to eclipse them both and be- 
come one of the foremost pulpit orators of his time. His first night 
in the Neck was passed, appropriately enough, at Merry Point on 
the Corotoman where James Waddel, famous preacher of the pre- 
ceding century, had lived. His first sermon in Lancaster was 
preached on New Year’s Day, 1826 in Lancaster court house on 
the eastern feeder branch of the western branch of the Corotoman. 
Morattico Baptist Church was the first pastorate of this man who 
was to make Baptist history. He preached also in the Baptist 
meeting-house at Kilmarnock and at the homes of state Senator 
Addison Hall at Merry Point and of Deacon Rawleigh Dunaway at 
Corotoman, near the Carter estate."* William E. Hatcher, in his 
biography of Dr. Jeter, says: 


“The Northern Neck people always claimed Dr. Jeter as 
their peculiar property. They believed, and not without rea- 
son, that they made him what he was.” 


In 1861, the Northern Neck, just recovering from the ravages 
of the War of 1812, felt the impact of the War Between the States. 
Corotoman lands, like most of Virginia, suffered looting and pillag- 
ing forays. Tradition says that submerged timbers found near Old 
Orchard are the remains of a Confederate blockade runner which 
ran aground and burned. 


At the county seat on a feeder branch of the western branch 
of the Corotoman are the old clerk’s office built about 1735, the 
old prison, and the new, modern court house with the clerk’s office 
in one wing and an up-to-date jail in the other. Thus the present 
intrudes upon the past at Lancaster’s county seat. 


It has been said that the history of America is told in the story 
of its rivers. Not through great rivers alone is the story told. 
The characters of small rivers are woven like fibers into the fabric 
of national existence. So runs the Corotoman, like a bright thread, 
through the great and growing tapestry of Virginia history. 


18Jeremiah Bell Jeter, “Recollections of a Long Life,” p. 144, 201-2. William 
E. Hatcher, “Life of J. B. Jeter,” p. 138. 


19William E. Hatcher, “Life of J. B. Jeter,” p. 148-9. 











FOOTNOTES UPON SOME XVII CENTURY 
VIRGINIANS 
By FRANCIS BuRTON HARRISON 





IV. 
COMMENTARIES UPON THE ANCESTRY OF BENJAMIN HARRISON 


In 1893 the late Charles P. Keith published at Philadelphia his 
Ancestry of Benjamin Harrison, with Notes on Families Related. 
While he failed to find the origin in England of this Virginia family 
which has given two Presidents to our United States, the author 
produced a volume of great interest and permanent value. De- 
lightfully written, it has the even greater merit of never yielding to 
the temptation to assume a fact not absolutely proven. He must have 
won the approval of the late Mr. J. Horace Round, the English 
antiquarian and founder of the modern school of scientific family 
history. An accolade from Mr. Round was indeed praise from Sir 
Hubert. Even Bernard Burke quailed before Mr. Round’s sar- 
casms and began hastily to rewrite his pleasant romance known as 
the “Peerage.” 

The extensive and doubtless, expensive researches into the Eng- 
lish records during the preparation of the Ancestry of Benjamin 
Harrison were made not by Mr. Keith himself, but, at his behest, 
by competent archivists in England. Much if not all of the material 
garnered for him is now in the library of the Virginia Historical 
Society where I have had an opportunity to study these records 
from time to time during the past year. Moreover, in collaboration 
with the late Mr. F. C. Harrison of White House, Syderstone ; 
Norfolk, I spent several years studying Harrison records that are 
to be found in England. This commentary on Mr. Keith’s work 
is an outcome of these studies. War-time derangements and in- 
conveniences have prevented me from completing my labours as 
I had hoped to do under less adverse conditions, and the following 
narratives, it must be admitted, do not lead to any positive con- 
clusion concerning the provenance of the emigrant Benjamin Har- 
rison. Indecisive as my work necessarily is, it seems prudent to pub- 
lish it just as it is, in view of the fact that for aught I know at my 
time of life the grim reaper may be just around the corner and 
sharpening his scythe. 
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During the half century that has elapsed since the publication 
of Mr. Keith’s book new facts have come to light, and other evi- 
dence may be forthcoming as a result of my essay. It is reasonable 
to hope that the truth will be found at last. The English origin of 
Benjamin Harrison’s family is a subject of such widespread inter- 
est that no apology is needed for trying to elucidate it as best I can. 


Mr. Keith’s method of research was “to have such wills ex- 
amined as his supposed clues called for, including all those of the 
name during certain periods in the Prerogative Courts of Canter- 
bury, and in those courts usually acting for London, Middlesex, 
Essex, Kent, Suffolk, Lincolnshire, Staffordshire and Yorkshire”. 
He adds that he “can assert nothing.” Besides the wills, which are 
usually the most fruitful and dependable source of genealogical 
research, he secured a few items, of a negative character, from sev- 
eral parish registers. 


Even in the Eastern or “Associated Counties” which were the 
main seat of the Puritan movement, and hence the localities in which 
the name of Benjamin would most likely be found, the author seems 
to have by-passed Norfolk and Cambridgeshire, where there were 
numerous families of Harrisons. Northamptonshire is mentioned 
but once by Mr. Keith, in reference to Benjamin of Gobions, and 
yet it was the seat of several vigorous stocks of the name. In sup- 
plementing Mr. Keith’s research, I have paid especial attention to 
the counties of Northampton, Cambridge, Lancashire, and Che- 
shire, in all of which there were many Harrisons in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. 


No really comprehensive study of the English records appears 
to have been made for Mr. Keith. Some of the richest mines of in- 
formation, such as the proceedings of the old Courts of Chancery, 
Star Chamber, Requests and Admiralty were, so far as we know, 
left unexplored. 

Even in the important matter of parish registers it is evident 
that only the narrowest selection was made. In Mr. Keith’s day only 


1The furthest West. in which I have found the name Benjamin among 
Harrisons in England was in Warwickshire; there is a will at Lichfield of 
1602, in which Benjamin Harrison of Napton-on-the- Hill, Yeoman; names his 
wife Susan and his nephew Benjamin Nowell, godson and heir. An Elizabeth 
Harrison of ‘the parish of Whitgift, Yotks., had married Thomas Nowell, 
Gent.,. cir. 1585. A member of this family, named Thomas Harrison (17102- 
1782) settled in Baltimore, Md. (Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, - 
series, Vol. 3, pp. 21-22). 
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that recourse must be had to the incumbent of the parish,? who 
a limited number of these registers had been completely transcribed 
and printed. The natural result often was, and even today still is, 
jealously guards his own rights and his perquisites for a search. 
During the current war more than 1500 of the registers, many of 
them never transcribed, have been microfilmed but it may be some 
years yet before these are made available to the public. 


As for the probate registers, there are many more than those 
mentioned by Mr. Keith, and research in these is a slow and ex- 
pensive process. Nobody of our day has ever equalled in this line 
of research the late Henry F. Waters. He is said to have read some 
half million ancient English wills, but Mr. Waters’ exceedingly 
valuable studies were largely confined to family lines of the people 
of Massachusetts. 

When our learned Virginia antiquarian, the late Dr. W. G. 
Stanard wrote for the Virginia Historical Magazine his definitive 
history of this Virginia family, which he called the “Harrisons 
of James River”, he made no attempt to give an opinion as to their 
origin in England. He merely indicated that Mr. Keith had made 
an extensive research and had failed. 


Nor do the few surviving records of early days in Virginia throw 
any clear light upon this much vexed question. The tombstone of 
the immigrant Benjamin Harrison, who died, supposedly in Vir- 
ginia after 1645 and before 1649, has disappeared. The parish 
registers of the localities in which he is known to have lived for at 
least fifteen years in Virginia, are long-since lost or destroyed. While 
he is referred to more than once in those of the contemporary pro- 
ceedings of the Council and General Court which have come down 
to us, it is only as Clerk of the Council.* There is nothing there 
pointing the way to his origin in England. 

Nor do his personal associations in the colony afford us any in- 
dication of his connections with the old country. We do not even 


2An unfortunate example of this.is Mr. Keith’s statement that Sidney Har- 
rison was the father of John b. 1610 and of Jeremy b. 1612, baptised at St. 
Nicholas’, Colchester. This was certified to Keith by the rector, who was 
evidently unable to read the old. handwriting. The name is Henry, not-Sidney! 
- %Benjamin -Harrison’s ‘two surviving letters of 1634 to John Smith of 
Nibley, preserved in the Néew York Public Library deal with official matters, 
concerning the estate of Berkeley on the James. It may be mere co-incidence 
that his grandson, Benjamin. III Harrison ‘purchased this cstate from the 
Blands when in London in 1691. cal ee 
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know the family name of his wife Mary. By her he had two sons, 
Benjamin and Peter.‘ 


I have made considerable study of the land holdings of Benjamin 
the emigrant to Virginia as preserved in the records of the Land 
Office in Richmond. From, these there emerged two facts of some 
slight interest in our search. He seated himself, apparently as early 
as 1632, on the south side of the James near Upper Chippoakes 
Creek, in what was later to become a part of Surry County. This 
tract of land was in the immediate vicinity of the 200 acres granted 
by Governor Yeardley on March 6, 1620-21 to Lieutenant George 
Harrison who died without issue in 1624, leaving his property to 
his brother John Harrison (later Sir John) of London. In a pre- 
vious “Footnote” on Lieutenant George Harrison of Virginia, pub- 
lished in the October 1943 number of the Virginia Historical Maga- 
zine, this matter is referred to. I have been unable to attach serious 
weight to this as a clue to relationship. __ 

The emigrant Benjamin named his seat on the River James 
“Wakefield”. It was the custom of many settlers in Virginia to 
call their homes in the new world after the place in the old country 
from which they came. There is a town named Wakefield—famous 
for its vicar—some nine miles south of Leeds in Yorkshire. A re- 
cent search made for me in England does not disclose any record of 
a Benjamin Harrison of that era in Yorkshire. There was also a 
Wakefield Lodge on the estate in Northamptonshire, England, which 
had formerly belonged to a family of Gobions, a part of which estate, 
known as Gobions Manor, nearby, had been acquired by a fam- 
ily of Harrisons, among whom, in 1618, the youngest son was 
named Benjamin. 

But even though we derive these two faint hints as to English 
connections from the land holdings in Virginia of the immigrant 
Benjamin, we find our search no further advanced by the termi- 


4Some nine years ago I received a letter from Mrs. Lucile G. Pleasants of 
Los Angeles, Cal., which contained the following: “My great grandmother 
Lutetia Tucker Chappell (who m. in 1801 in Sussex Co. Va. St. George 
Randolph) often mentioned to her children and grandchildren . . . that the 
wife of the earliest Benjamin Harrison in Surry was Mary Flood, daughter 
of John Flood. .. . I obtained records from Surry Co. Va. proving all these 
things. A son of John Flood (died 1661; came to Va. in Swann in 1610) was 
Capt. Thomas Flood who was named in the will of Mary Harrison (widow of 
Benj. who m. 2dly. a Sidway) as the guardian of her son Benjamin [Harri- 
son]”. Mrs. Pleasants further expressed a belief that the name Nathaniel 
came into this family from a Nathaniel Flood who was mentioned in the will, 
in Virginia, of James Holt, 12 May 1631. 
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nology of the land patents themselves. For the first five occasions 
in which we find the immigrant mentioned in the land patents, he 
is designated simply as “Benjamin Harrison” without addition of 
either “Mr.” or “Gent’”’.® It was not until March 21, 1643, on the 
sixth mention of his name in these records that, for the first time, 
he is described as “Benjamin Harrison, gent.” In 1642 he had been 
a member of the House of Burgesses, which, in itself, would have 
been sufficient to entitle him thereafter to be designated as “‘gent’’.® 
It must be added, however, that the land records of those early 
days in Virginia abound in inconsistencies of this nature. 

The question whether Benjamin the emigrant was entitled to 
coat armor, was not, perhaps, sufficiently exploited by Mr. Keith. 
The matter can, of course, be considered of little, or no importance 
to a family which has attained to such great distinction in the history 
of Virginia and of the United States. But this point is significant 
in the search for their ancestry in England. At the time of which I 
write, only some half dozen different coats of arms were borne by 
families of the name of Harrison. Thus, the field of research would 
at once become greatly restricted. Even though the use of the word 
“gent” would not be conclusive, it would certainly narrow the field 
of investigation. On the other hand the omission of this honorific 
would not necessarily exclude the possibility that the man was of 
gentle birth.’ 

A coat of arms was not bestowed by the King. It was granted 
by the College of Heralds, and a pedigree was usually filed with 


L) ee 


5In the English records the custom of designating a person as “gent”, “yeo- 
man”, “cit. and Draper” etc. is traceable to the Statute of Additions of 
Henry V (1387-1422). This law required the insertion in a writ or indictment 
of the correct name of a person, his estate or degree, his calling or business and 
the town or parish where he resided. This custom was also followed in con- 
veyances, wills, etc. 

®New English Dictionary “Gentleman 1. A man of gentle birth or having the 
same heraldic status as those of gentle birth; properly one who is entitled 
to bear arms, though not ranking among the nobility, but also applied to a 
person of distinction without precise definition of rank.” 

7In my note books there is a case in Rutlandshire in the first half of the 
Seventeenth Century where two brothers named Harrison made their wills; 
the first designated himself as “gent” and the other, dying later, made his will 
as “yeoman”. Such were the fees exacted by the heralds on their visitations for 
conferring, or confirming coat armor, that some families whose forefathers 
had borne arms concealed their muniments and resisted the ‘salesmanship’ 
of the herald. I found one case, Thomas Harrison of Haselwall, Stafford- 
shire, who paid in 1631 £10 in composition for refusing the honor of knight- 
hood. He made his will in 1639 as “yeoman” (P. C. C. 157 Rivers). Another, 
of the same names in Staffordshire in 1663, disclaimed arms. (Hist. Pub. Wm. 
Salt Society). 
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the grant. If we can identify the coat armor of an Englishman 
landing in Virginia, or even if we find him designated as ‘gent’ in 
our records, this may blaze the trail back to the family in the home- 
land to which he claimed to belong. Three of the individuals dis- 
cussed by Mr. Keith as possible relatives of Benjamin Harrison 
the emigrant were certainly entitled to coat armor. But in the case 
of Benjamin himself, we cannot be so certain. As Mr. Keith ob- 
served in this connection “there is little argument to be made from 
coats of arms when they first appear in the family several genera- 
tions after the emigrant, as seems to have been the case with the 
Virginia Harrison’s, who moreover at different times have used 
different ones.’”* We must conclude this feature of the investigation 
upon a note of uncertainty. 


Nor can we fix positively the date of Benjamin’s arrival in Vir- 
ginia. It is generally believed that he came shortly before the year 
1630.° 


From these dry bones it would require a paleontologist to re- 
construct the man. As Dr. Stanard wrote: “All that can be said of 
him is that he must have been a man of education and of some in- 
fluence to have obtained the important position of Clerk of the 
Council soon after his arrival in the Colony.” 


With these preliminary comments upon the difficulties of this 
investigation into the ancestry of Benjamin Harrison, we now pass 
to a review of the various ‘possibilities’ discussed by Mr. Keith. 


(To be continued. ) 


8In Fuller’s Worthies of England by Nuttall, 1840 at p. 67 it is stated of 
England that “The same family sometimes gives two paternal coats” [of 
arms]. 

®A leading authority upon the early settlers of Virginia, Mrs. Henry Lowell 
Cook, in her article Maids For Wives (V. LI—Jan. 1943) indicates that Ben- 
jamin Harrison had lived in Virginia earlier than this date, had gone away 
and later returned. 
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LETTERS OF JOHN TAYLOR OF CAROLINE 


(CONCLUDED) 
Contributed by Hans HAMMOND 





IX. 


Caroline March 24. 1807 


Dear Sir™ 

By a late letter from Mr: Randolph, I observe that you seem to 
disapprove of something I have written to him. I am very sorry for 
it, and so far from intending to give you offense, I assure you, that 
there are very few people whom I wish at present to keep in good 
humour with me, more than: yourself. My view for this I should 
have kept Secret, except for the necessity of disclosing it, to vindi- 
cate myself against the least disposition to give you an atom of un- 
necessary trouble. Mr: Randolph having informed me that he was 
guided by your counsel in the West Point affair, I saw that it was 
in your power to delay its decision for years, and as that would 
be very detrimental to me, and unproductive of any benefit to the 
adverse party, I am very anxious to dispose you to a speedy hearing. 
For this End I obey your request to have the papers returned to you, 
that you may institute a Suit—for this End, I send among them 
my answer to Fitzhugh’s bill, to save you the trouble of sending out 
a Subpoena—for this End I inclose you a cross bill, to be filed with 
the other,. because I do not see how the cause can be otherwise 
terminated, as it requires a decree between Mr: Carter’s represen- 
tatives and myself—and for this end, should any testimony be 
needed, I will do every thing for expediting its acquisition not in- 
jurious to me. 

If I am mistaken in supposing that the answers of the adults 
ought to be signed, to bring them properly before the court, I pray 
you to attribute it to my ignorance, and not to any intention of 
being captious; and if it was improper for me to wish, that the 
case of. the defendants should have been fully stated in their 
answers, I pray you to attribute it to a foolish notion of mine, that 
the case was to be conducted in the amicable mode of laying open 
its entrails before the court in the papers; and to be assured that 


To Daniel Call. Taylor Papers (Duke University). 
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I will not repeat the absurdity. I will cheerfully subscribe to any 
mode you choose to adopt for bringing the case on, which will bind 
the parties and terminate their difficulties ; only requesting to know 
in return, either from yourself or Mr: Randolph, whether you 
mean to bring it on speedily by consent, or to consign it to the de- 
lays of a regular routine. If I have done nothing which gives me a 
right to expect an answer to this question, I will not omit an op- 
portunity of requiting it, should you be so good as to answer it, as 
a favor. I am respectfully, Sir, 

I have no answer except that of Yr: mo: obt St 


Carter’s ex™ John Taylor 
xX 
Virginia Caroline Dec’ 14. 1807 





Dear Sir™ 


I have delayed answering yours of the 29 ult°, to take the chance 
of increasing my commentary, by obtaining more information ; for 
we retired people have no returns to make for the goods with which 
you politicians present us, except the impressions they happen to 
make on our imaginations ; these you shall faithfully have, because 
I think you will prefer faithfulness to hypocrisy, even when it 
avows opinions which may be different from your own. 


Nothing could have opened a better prospect for the restoration 
of our friend Randolph & others to the public favour, than the 
conduct of your Speaker ; a conduct of which good use might have 
been made in Congress, and great with the people, Especially if 
the Yazoo question is renewed. But all this advantage is lost, by his 
criticisms on the president for not calling congress and for buying 
the Salt petre. These will I fear clinch the public Suspicion, before 
violent, that Mr: Randolph is guided by a personal enmity to the 
President ; an opinion which, as I have long intimated, will I believe 
destroy his popularity for Ever, and deprive the nation of his valu- 
able integrity and talents. The delay in calling congress & the Salt 
petre purchase, are both highly popular measures. The first cor- 
responds with the vast preponderance of public opinion in favour of 
peace, and is entirely justified by the slow movements of Congress, 
and indeed their inability to do any thing now that they are in 


12To James Mercer Garnett. Taylor Papers (Duke University). 
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Session ; a fact, which satisfies Every body, that they were convined 
rather too soon than too late. The second measure seems to be ad- 
mitted universally to be a prudent one ; indeed, one, almost amount- 
ing to self preservation. And where is its unconstitutionality ? If I 
make a contract for the benefit of a dear friend, who is at the time 
unable to make a contract for himself, leaving him at liberty to take 
the benefit of it, or to throw it upon my hands, can I be said to 
have violated his property ? If the nation by its agents did not choose 
to take the benefit of this contract, it might have refused without any 
breach of faith or honor. And for a reason, which constitutes, I 
think, the pivot on which the matter of constitutionality turns. 
Namely, because it was a contract within the personal capacity of 
the president or Secretary of the treasury to fulfil, should the public 
reject it; their own property, and the Subject purchased, could 
meet it. Whereas the danger of the case lies only in an application of 
public money, without appropriation, beyond the personal responsi- 
bility of the person applying it. But this Subject is too long to 
pursue. 


I considered Gallatin as a recreant to the true principles of re- 
publicanism, from the coming out of his book on finance; having 
imbibed the idea from parusing it, that he was writing at his present 
office, and that he had taken especial care to say nothing against 
funding and banking, both to avoid making enemies to his view, 
and also to remain able, like other crafty ministers, to hide public 
injuries by paper; and to lay a train, along which he may travel 
easily through his office, at the expense only of blowing up the na- 
tional liberty.—It is my opinion, that at one time Gallatin began to 
intrigue against Mr: Jefferson, because of the purity of his repub- 
licanism ; that he however Saw and Shrunk from his danger ; and 
has contributed greatly towards precipitating our worthy friend 
into the very calamity he avoided, whilst his principles accorded 
far more intimately with Mr: Jefferson’s, than those of Mr: 
Gallatin’s himself. 

Mr: Randolph’s proposal to arm the militia, is the most effectual, 
principled and grand measure, which has been introduced since the 
government has been in operation. He ought to nurse his popularity 
in Congress, if for no other end, but to carry this one point. It will 
be worth more than all his adversaries can effect. What a contrast 
will it form to a new Yazoo proposal. Had he only avoided to feed 
the Suspicion of his hostility to Mr: Jefferson, and reserved his 
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efforts to meet the Yazoo affair—the banking project—and to carry 
the arming of the militia, his name would have become more 
splendid than Ever. 

His motion to provide for old officers, because they are poor, 
seems very questionable. Shall the public under [Mss torn] of 
military men? 

As to this war with England, there is no doubt but that the people 
detest it, and that if it commences, right or wrong, it will transfer 
the government into the hands of some other party, in case England 
should defend herself against France; or terminate in a revolution, 
should she be crushed. A new ministry will be federal or rather 
monarchical—a revolution [will] lead us to a despotism. 

There are at least ten distinct republican Sections in the United 
States, enemies to each other. The smaller are perpetually uniting 
with the Federalists against the larger. War, instead of curing their 
mutual enmity, will only furnish matter to the small Sections and 
their allies to beat up for recruits. Philip’s javelin, poised over their 
heads, could not reconcile the parties of Athens—the distant and 
little dreaded British power would only inflame them. The burdens 
and privations apprehended from the war, and not the military 
events, create the public aversion to it. These, instead of uniting our 
inimical Sections, will furnish arms for mutual annoyance. 

This metaphysical war—a war, not for conquest, not for defense 
—not for Spoil—(to quote myself in a letter to another friend) 
this war for honour, like that of the Greeks against Troy—may 
terminate in the destruction of the last experiment in favour of free 
government, on account of three mulattoes, as that did in the de- 
struction of a nation, on account of a single whore. Even Homer 
had nothing to say for the cause of the war, and thought its Events 
only worthy of his genius. Shall we enter this war, in hopes that a 
second Homer will arise to commemorate our exploits ? 

I do not recollect a single case, in which one of these meta- 
physical wars, even though produced by the most important branch 
of this airy science, namely, religion, has Ever done good to man- 
kind. In what have all the wars for the ballance of power on land 
terminated? In that, wherein this proposed war for a ballance of 
power on water, will terminate ? 


The wisest thing a government can do in such a case as ours, is 
to temporise. To gain time, is to gain strength. It is enjoyment. It 
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defers, to say the very worst of it, an Evil, which would be no worse 
some time hence, than it would be to day. Who would kill himself 
to day, because he might die ten years hence? 

But we have a stronger reason for getting what we can as a 
plaister for the blow we have received, and spinning out the affair 
by negociation, and a Secret understanding with the English. My 
wish to avoid a precedent which other nations may claim, by any 
concession to us; we, to avoid the anger of France by truckling to 
them. A little ingenuity might convert these mutual objects to good 
account, both in formal public and protracted negociation, and also 
in a present private verbal understanding. 

And would a treaty be any thing better than temporising, nor 
more lasting than a verbal bargain? Every man agrees that treaties 
are never observed but by interest or fear, and that they are useless 
where these bind ? 

But the demon of war is in my Sight much less dreadful than 
the demon of division, which has so widely possessed the republican 
party. He who could appease the tumult, would have a title to oc- 
cupy an exalted niche in the American temple of fame. Is there no 
mode of doing it? Must our system of government be deprived of 
immortality, by the ephemeral Ebullitions of aggravated factions? 
Surely the patriots of all the republican Sections, will reflect on 
the danger which may arise from the insurrections of their mutual 
passions, and be gradually drawn together again, by the public good. 
That such may be the case, is the last prayer of, Dear Sir, 

Yours aff' 
John Taylor 


XI 
Virginia Caroline Nov* 24. 1811 


Dear Sir’® 

William, is the Christian name of the Mr: Taylor whom I men- 
tioned to you. I knew it would be doubtful whether any thing 
could be done for him, nor did I expect it, without more particular 
proofs of his present character than I could furnish; it having been 
several years since I have seen him, and apparently worthy men too 
often becoming unworthy. The circumstances mentioned in my 


18To James Monroe. Monroe Papers (New York Public Library). 
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letter, were the sole causes of my writing it, supposing it possible 
that they might induce the government, if it could give him the 
place, to make farther enquiry as to his merit. 


The following compliance with your request, does not flow from 
the least disposition to obtrude my opinions upon you. A sound 
politician I know regards an individual even less than the mob and 
forms his measures upon a combined estimate of existing circum- 
stances and human nature. Such an estimate most people are unable 
to make, from a want of information, or from some unconscious 
prejudice ; to the latter of which even a wise and honest man, how- 
ever well informed, may be exposed. Besides my interests in the 
affairs of this world is considerably blunted by a complication of 
disorders ; the common fate of weakly constitutions, and a certain 
passport to the only regions where a law of nations has or ever will 
have any force. And moreover I do not think that my opinions 
accord with those of the government. A sample of them however 
follows as a proof of my disposition to comply with your requests. 


France seems to me to have vastly over-reached both the 
United States and England. She has gained her object at no ex- 
pence, and they have both lost theirs at a great one. England wishes 
to trade with the United States—they wish to trade with England— 
France wishes to destroy the trade of both. Bonaparte must con- 
sider the United States as an enemy and a rival for reasons as strong 
or stronger, than those which govern his conduct towards England. 
They are adverse to his conquest of Spain and Portugal, more 
deeply interested against his acquisition of South America than 
England herself, of a form of government more hostile to his, and 
destined, should England fall, to succeed her as his political rival ; 
therefore he vexes their commerce and by every artifice obstructs 
their growth. The ingenuity of setting England and the United 
States at variance, will of course confer upon France the palm of 
superior diplomatic skill over both, in the future annals of these 
times. 


I think that the superiority of the United States over England 
in the moral argument, has led them into the non-sequitur, that this 
superiority will gain their physical End ; whereas I believe it neither 
has gained, nor ever will gain, anything. No species of success will 
be owing to any such cause, but meerly to the conjuncture now 
pressing upon England and France. If they will be indebted for suc- 
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cess, whatever it may be, to conjuncture, then they will not owe it 
to the law of nations, and not gaining it by that law, it can never 
be retained by its force. The success then can only last, whilst the 
conjuncture which produced it shall last; as this is transitory, the 
success cannot be permanent, either as to France or England ; for 
the speedy fall of the fruit is the natural consequence of the speedy 
fall of the tree. It does therefore seem to me to be a very bad bar- 
gain to pay the price of a war, of an embargo, or of the non inter- 
course, for a concession either from France or England, flowing as 
to both from conjuncture, and certainly perishing with it. 


I think too that the conjuncture may be much better improved 
at a much less expence. In bartering commercial stipulations with 
England, it will have its influence without being brought into view, 
which may last upon the score of mutuality, because her pride would 
hereafter become our ally, rather than admit such compacts to have 
been extorted from her fears; without this refuge, the same pride 
would resume when it could, concessions referable to no other 
source. For the latter we must pay high though they will soon 
vanish; the compacts will come to us loaded with premiums, and 
may last long. This species of foresight appeared to me to be a 
great merit of your treaty. 


You will readily excuse me for the only species of reserve I have 
practised in this letter; that of with-holding a great many argu- 
ments against the policy of our difference with England, none of 
which might be new to you, whilst the reading of a long letter might 
occasion a public injury and, the writing it, a private one, to 

Your affect friend 


John Taylor 
XII 
Hazelwood Jan: 28, 1818. 


Dear Sir™ 


The time is too short to bestow upon your letter of yesterday, and 
the prospectus, the attention which they merit; and therefore you 


14To James Mercer Garnett. Taylor Papers (Duke University). 
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can only receive, the sudden, and probably incorrect suggestions of a 
meer glance. Perhaps there is no one less acquainted with the tone 
of the publick mind, than myself. I conjecture from the few symp- 
toms which -have fallen under my observation, that its State at 
present is torpid, but at the same time, if one may judge from the 
Spirit of alacrity and inquiry inspired universally by free govern- 
ments, the conclusion is probable, that it is susceptible of being 
roused from this inert State, by any circumstances which may dis- 
tinctly impinge upon private interest, or publick opinion, provided 
they are judiciously administered. Still, though the people may be 
always brought to life, the direction of their vivacity is uncertain. 
The rivals at present for their favour, are agriculture and publick 
economy on one hand, and paper Speculation and executive patron- 
age on the other. The influence of the latter is at this crisis vastly 
increased, by the great acquisitions of cunning without labour; 
by the dazzling glitter of Splendid projects, by the popularity of 
suppressing some taxes, and by the pompous display of financiering 
Success. These unite to form a powerful moral lever, bringing its 
whole force to a State of concentration, and operating constantly 
upon their antagonists. Could the latter be also united into con- 
cert, great as this force is, the interest of agriculture and publick 
economy would easily limit its progress and chasten it into modera- 
tion; and all the bombast of project, the arts of suppressing taxa- 
tion and yet increasing taxes, and the gaudy display of military 
Splendour, would shrink before it in the rivalry for the virtue of 
patriotism. To effect this great design, I see no plan so likely to 
succeed, as that you propose ; nor any Species of Success, which will 
so extensively do good to the country, and foster the dictates of 
the soundest morality. But the publick temper ought to be pre- 
viously defined, and your prospectus is in my poor judgment exactly 
calculated to do this, provided it is printed with the description of 
the paper and the terms, and circulated throughout the State. The 
members of assembly will afford some facility for this, and by trying 
their temper, some indication may be obtained of the temper ‘of 
the publick. But I would, to avoid the risque of loss, subjoin a 
condition to the terms, that. the:paper was not to come forth until 
a certain number of Subscribers were obtained, and in the compu- 
tation of this number, I, think you: ought not.meerly to.guard against 
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loss, but to insure a handsome profit. I think also, that every honest 
auxiliary to procure profit as well as success should be enlisted. 
Agriculture, tho’ a good one, will not do alone. Being a single Sub- 
ject, it is liable to be too soon exhausted or to perish from monotony. 
Politicks are inexhaustible. And even the absence of advertisements 
would prevent an accession of a great number of Subscribers. 
As to the Spot where such a paper as you propose ought to be 
edited, I have not the least doubt of the great Superiority of Rich- 
mond over any other in the State. Indeed, I should not hope for 
Success any where Else. The mass of the wealth in the State re- 
sides there, within its vicinity, and up James river, and a direct 
communication is open from thence in every direction. It is there- 
fore highly probable that the paper would derive more support from 
a circle of 60 miles diameter around Richmond, than it would get 
altogether, if edited at Fredericksburg. People will never send from 
London to York for news or information, and therefore no paper 
edited at York, will ever derive much benefit from the wealth at 
London and in its vicinity. 

As to the length, matter, and composition of the prospectus, I 
accord with you in opinion. It happily steers wide of the hackneyed 
mode—hitherto pursued, and boldly scorns both evasion and Sub- 
serviency to parties, by avowing fixed principles, and asserting an in- 
dependent Spirit. I do not discern a superfluous observation, and of 
course I do not see how it could be shorter. Perhaps the pleasure of 
reading Sentiments so exactly according with my own, may have 
deceived me, and therefore it might be better for you to ask for the 
criticism of some degree of enmity, than to trust to so cordial a 
similarity of thinking. 

I conceive myself to be unfitted to comply, profitably, with your 
request for advice as a farmer and a friend. So many circumstances 
are taken into consideration, by a man when judging for himself, of 
which another is ignorant, as to stamp advice upon occasions like 
this, with the character of incompetency to the Subject. What I am 
going to add, is therefore not intended as advice, but merely as 
suggesting a basis of comparison for your own computation. In 
few words it is this. If you could bring your mind to enjoy the 
employments of agriculture, or force it to undergo a rigid and 
minute attention to its drudgeries; if you could combine plowing, 
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saving labour, clearing by the help of fire, inclosing, manuring, and 
plastering, so as to bring the whole catalogue of these means, to 
bear upon one result, I have not a doubt but that the nett profit of 
your Estate would speedily exceed $5000 annually, and that before 
ten years expire, it would double that average. Your tract of land 
exceeds mine in extent and natural fertility, and therefore my con- 
clusion is founded upon experiment. And I know that you could 
do, what I have done. In the event of your taking either course it 
would give me infinite pleasure to render you such little Services as 
my capacity may extend to. In the latter, I would frequently, if you 
wished it, inspect your farm, and freely communicate with you in my 
observations. 


Will you be so good as to deliver the inclosed letter when you 
go to Richmond, and to ask doctor Adams for the Constitution and 
laws of the agricultural Society, which he has promised me, when 
printed. For altho’ I had rather be president of that Society than 
of the United States, in case I could be useful in that character, I 
have very great doubts of this, and must suspend my hopes until I 
see those documents. 

I had intended some time ago to write to you for the manuscript 
I sent you, having satisfied myself by thinking over the Subject, 
that it would not do at this moment for publication ; but I forgot it. 
I am therefore glad that no use has hitherto been made of it. Should 
you be induced by future circumstances to look for a few grains of 
metal, in that Small fragment of poor ore, you are welcome to do 
so; but if you should have no prospect of extracting any thing from 
it, be pleased at any future opportunity to return it. 

We should be glad to see you and your family, if you could find 
amusement in such a visit. It would give me great pleasure if you 
would indulge my garrulity for two or three days, in riding over 
and descanting upon every hole & corner of the farm. Adieu. 

Your friend 
John Taylor 
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XIII 
Port Royal February 3. 1821 
Dear Sir® 


I hope you will excuse the liberty I am about to take, when I 
assure you that I have no other means of effecting my object. 


Is the family of the late Col? Wilson C. Nicholas in destitute cir- 
cumstances? Did he leave some sons whose educations are un- 
finished ? Would a contribution, if such is the case, of one hundred 
and twenty five dollars dollars [sic] annually for four years be 
beneficial to them? Would you receive and apply that sum to this 
object, without disclosing to any one from whom it comes? I have 
strong reasons for wishing that such a thing should be known only 
to yourself. Is there any person in Charlottesville, connected with 
some respectable man in Fredericksburg, through whom the money 
may be safely forwarded to you? I am with great respect & esteem, 


Sir, 
Your most ob‘ St 


John Taylor 


5To Thomas Jefferson. Taylor Papers. (New York Historical Society). 
To this letter Mr. Jefferson replied : 
Monticello Feb. 14.21 


Dear Sir 

I received three days ago your favor of the 34 with it’s benevolent proposi- 
tion respecting our deceased & unfortunate friend W. C. Nicholas. he left no 
son under a course of education. of his three sons, the eldest, Col® Robert, is 
engaged in an enterprise in Louisiana with his brother in law John Smith. 
the second is hesitating between that and the study of the law. they are both 
of them remarkably steady, correct young men of sound judgment and under- 
standing. the 34 son is in the navy. he left 3. married daughters and 3. un- 
married, the former are well married; two of them to husbands who are 
willing but not able perhaps to do much for the family ; the other to one who 
is able, but perhaps not very willing to do much. the widow & 3. unmarried 
daughters are living on the estate & it’s proceeds. but the negroes will all be 
sold in the winter. there will then remain to the widow her dower in the 
lands only. if she sells it will probably yield not more than 5000D. if she rents, 
the income will be very scanty, and her health such as to threaten that the 3. 
unmarried daughters may soon be deprived even of that resource. (Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, Washburn II, 42.) 

Taylor apparently wrote to Jefferson again on February 25. Jefferson re- 
plied on March 14: “I have no hestitation in becoming the channel of your 
kindness to our deceased friend, nor to engage for the secret of the source 
from which it will flow. my grandson Thomas J. Randolph marrried a daughter 
of Mr. Nicholas, holds the warmest place in the affections and confidence. of 
every member of the family, and his judgment, discretion & zeal for them, 
would be the surest guide in the application of the money; and nothing need 
be imparted to him but that it comes (not from myself, but thro’ me only) 
from a friend of the family, who will not permit his name ever to be known. 
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XIV 


Port Royal March 25. 1821 
Dear Sir” 


Nothing can be better nor more conformable to my wishes, than 
the mode you mention of learning the wants of Col® Nicholas’s 
family, and the application of the small sum destined towards their 
alleviation ; and I thankfully agree to it. You will therefore be so 
good as to add to the obligation, by informing me, in which of the 
banks at Fredericksburg the money shall be lodged, or whether it 
shall be lodged in the hands of an individual, subject to your order, 
or to the order of any person whom you may nominate to receive it. 
This will be a much speedier mode of remitting it, than to wait for 
an opportunity which seldom occurs. 


Accept Sir, the highest respect of, 


Your mo: obt Sert 
John Taylor 


Yet I shall not say this much to him without your leave. but his intimacy with 
the wants of the family, and his judgment in advising can ensure the best 
application-of the donation. I could no otherwise acquire the necessary and 
specific knolege of their wants. I would wish the money not to be remitted 
until J have your permission to advise with him so far & time to inform you 
of the result.” Jefferson Papers (New York Historical Society). 


1%6To Thomas Jefferson. Taylor Papers (New York Historical Society). On 
May 10 Jefferson informed Taylor that “on consulting with my grandson he 
informs me that the elder daughter of Mrs. Nicholas, living with her, from 
her extraordinary good sense & discretion has the whole affairs of the family 
under her care, and that it is only on consultation with her that the best 
application of your favor can be decided on, and that she may be confided 
on to make the application without the family’s knowing of it. this consultation 
cati only be on his first visit to Warren, which will be ere long. but his idea 
is that the money will not be wanting until the fall. as to the mode of remit- 
tance the best I think will be by a check of the bank of Fredsbg on any bank 
in Richmond . ...” Jefferson Papers (New York Historical Society). It was 
not until June that Jefferson could report to Taylor the progress of the 
affair: “My grandson lately returned from Warren where he had explanations 
on the subject of your letters, with Sarah Nicholas the eldest daughter and 
Mentor of the family. she acknowledged the distresses of the family and 
agreed to accept what was proposed on two conditions. 1. that the money 
comes not from myself. 2. that they should be permitted to repay it, if ever in 
their power. as to the 18t I had authorised my grandson to give the most posi- 
tive assurances. as to the 24 there was no danger of it’s occurrence-while living 
on the estate, which will be till the fall when it will be sold. they have for 
their- table what is raised on that, but she said they had not wherewithal to 
buy groceries. I. presume. therefore your 1%t donation will be immediately 
acceptable, and if you will inclose me a check of a bank in Fredericksburg on 
a bank of Richmond I can pass it thro’ my grandson to their use and per- 
— oa gre June 17, 1821. Jefferson Papers. (New York. Historical 

ociety ). 
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XV 
Caroline July 24. 1821 


Dear Sir™ 


When I first wrote to you on the private subject, I supposed that 
Col® Nicholas had left at least one young son, and that it would be 
better to pay $125 annually towards his education, than a larger sum 
at once. Upon learning from you the state of the family, it now 
seems to me that $500 contributed at once, will probably do them 
more good than the four annual advances. In a former letter you 
intimated that the money would not be wanted before the fall, 
wherefore some little time has been lost in collecting it, and sending 
to Fredericksburg for the inclosed check, for five hundred dollars. 
Be pleased to inform me of its safe arrival, that I may save myself 
the trouble of taking such measures as an ignorance of this would 
soon suggest. 

Accept Sir my thanks for the trouble you have been so good as 
to take in this business, and believe me to be with the highest senti- 
ments of respect & esteem, Sir, 

Your mo: obt* St 
John Taylor 


XVI 
Caroline August 34, 1821 


Dear Sir™ 

I am constrained to write you this letter, by having seen in the 
news papers an extract of a letter, said to be written by you, ap- 
proving of construction construction [sic]; to assure you that I 
have never seen nor heard of your letter, if it is genuine, before I 


saw it in a news paper. 


17To Thomas Jefferson. Taylor Papers. (New York Historical Society). 
At the bottom of the next Taylor letter (August 3.) a former owner of the 
Taylor manuscript has: written in pencil, with the notation “Original once 
mine, given to Mrs Andrews . . .” the following answer of Jefferson to Taylor's 
letter of ‘July 24: “Your favor of the 24t came to hand on the 19*® inst, but 
I have not been able to see my grandson till this day. I now enclose you his 
receipt for the Fredericksburg check on the bk of Virginia for 500 D. he says 
it will render very signal service at this time to the family. the quarter from 
which it came will be unknown to him till my death when his possession of my 
papers will of course disclose it to him.” 

18To Thomas Jefferson. Taylor Papers. (New York Historical Society). 
Taylor’s and Jefterson’s letters of August 3 having crossed, Jefferson received 
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Recently I inclosed you a draft on the bank of Virginia at Rich- 
mond to be applied at your discretion as before advised. It was for 
$500, as upon reflection I thought it would do more good, and give 
less trouble to you, to remit the whole sum at once, than at four 
instalments. Not having received advice of your having gotten the 
letter, I mention it again. If it has been intercepted, perhaps it would 
be well for you to write a note to the Richmond Virginia bank, 
forbiddding the payment of the draft. It is from the Fredericksburg 





branch. I am with the highest esteem and respect. 
Sir 
Your mo: ob*t St 
John Taylor 


Taylor’s letter on August 11 and answered on August 18: 


Monticello Aug. 18. 21. 
Dear Sir 


Yours of the 34 came to hand duly. soon after that [erasure] you would 
receive mine of the same date, relieving all doubt. the letter of mine which you 
mention as having seen in the newspapers was placed there by my consent. I am 
pelted for it in that vehicle and in private letters complaining of the use made 
of it by the Nat! Intelligencer and the federal papers. I enclose you a copy of 
my answer to one of these, and place it in your hands as my profession of faith. 
I wish you every earthly & future happiness é; 

Th: Jefferson 


Col® Taylor. 
(Massachusetts Historical Society, Washburn II, 445 











THE CUNNINGHAMS OF CUB CREEK 
By Joun Goopwin HERNDON 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 





The story of Cub Creek may be said to commence 11 April 1738 when the 
Donegal Presbytery (Lancaster, Penna.) approved the supplication of Jehn 
Caldwell “in behalf of himself and many families of our persuasion who are 
about to settle in the back parts of Virginia, desiring that some members of 
the Synod may be appointed to wait upon that government to solicit their 
favour in behalf of our interest in that place.”! John Caldwell, an elder in the 
Chestnut Level Presbyterian Church in Lancaster County, Penna., is the 
recognized founder of the Cub Creek Congregation, in which movement he was 
ably assisted by Andrew and Thomas Cunningham, along with 14 others who 
purchased land, then in Brunswick County from Richard and William 
Kennon.? 


It seems likely that these two brothers, Andrew and Thomas, were born in 
Northern Ireland, and came to Pennsylvania in 1737. It is of record that An- 
drew lived in 1737 in Little Britain township, Lancaster County, next to 
George Caldwell’s.2 The name of their father is not absolutely known and 
since the Cunninghams of Lancaster County were by that time a numerous 
clan, his identity may remain an unsolved mystery. But there is good reason 
to believe that such may not be the case, for one descendant of the Southside 
Virginia Cunninghams has furnished a copy of a paper pasted in the lid of an 
old chest, the sort brought from the old country, which gives the following 
information about the ancestry of one John Cunningham who came to America 
in 1737 and died in Philadelphia. It says that Patrick Cunningham born in 
Scotland in 1559 removed at age 44 to Cunningham Manor, Ireland, where 
he died, aged 85, in 1644; that his son William born 1585 accompanied him 
in that move, being then 18 years old, and died in Ireland in 1677, when he 
was 92; that his son John lived from 1609 to 1705; that his son James born 
in 1630, died in 1722; that his son James born in 1652, died at Cunningham 
Manor in 1736; and that his son John settled at Philadelphia.* It is no wonder 
then that Ellis and Evans, in their monumental History of Lancaster County® 


1Records of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, em- 
bracing 4 Minutes of the General Presbytery and General Synod, 1706-1788, 
pp. 138-1 

2The 17 founders were David, John and William Caldwell, and William 
son of John Caldwell; Andrew and Thomas Cunningham ; Thomas Daugherty, 
Richard Dudgeon, James Franklin, William Fuqua, William Hardwick; 
David and James Logan; Alexander McConnel, Israel Pickens, John Stewart, 
and Thomas Vernon, as noted in Elizabeth Venable Gaines: Cub Creek and 
Congregation, 1738-1838, pS. . 

3Pennsylvania Gazette, Vol. 26, p. 53. 

4A copy furnished by W. S. Morton, in Farmville, Va., who obtained it 
from a descendant of the Cub Creek Cunninghams. 

Sopus cit., p. 989. 
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refer to the Cunninghams as “one of the notable families of early settlers” of 
the township where one James Cunningham lived. What makes the above- 
given genealogy of significance is that James Cunningham, of Cub Creek, in 
his will makes three references to such chests. It therefore is certainly not 
unreasonable to say that Andrew and Thomas Cunningham may have been 
brothers of the John Cunningham who migrated to Pennsylvania in 1737. 
If that identification is correct, we have the ancestry of the Cub Creek 
Cunninghams back to 1559 in Scotland. 


For purposes of enumeration we shall designate the family as having its 
origin in 1 James (1652-1736) whose sons were 2 John, 3 Andrew, and 
4 Thomas. 

SECOND GENERATION 


2 JOHN CUNNINGHAM (son of 1 James) born 1681 at Cunningham 
Manor, buried in Philadelphia in 1776, had a son James born 1703 and a 
grandson James born 1727 who accompanied him to this country, the son 
dying in Bedford Co., Pa., in 1789, the grandson dying in Washington Co., 
Pa., in 1811.7 

3 ANDREW CUNNINGHAM (son of 1 James) born probably about 
1685 located in Little Britain township, Lancaster Co., Penna., in 1737 and 
moved between 1738 and 1745 to Cub Creek, then in Brunswick Co., Va., 
later in Lunenburg, and now in Charlotte Co. There he purchased 768 acres. 
The deed for his purchase and the deeds of all the other founders of the Cub 
Creek settlement were dated 1 January 1745® but it seems likely that occupa- 
tion may have preceded this date several years. In other words, the Kennons 
were slow in attending to the drafting of the deeds. Andrew Cunningham's 
was entered in 1750 in the Brunswick records® by which date the land was in 
Lunenburg. He made his will*® 23 September 1760. It was offered for probate 
5 May 1761. Therein he provided for distribution of his real and personal 
property to his wife Jean, his oldest daughter Mary (Cunningham) George, 
his granddaughter Margaret George, and his two younger daughters Jean 
and Elizabeth Cunningham. He designated John Machen and John Cunning- 
ham, both of Prince Edward County (so stated in his will) as his executors. 
Witnesses were Matthew Cunningham, James Daugherty, and William 
Cunningham. John Scott and William Cunningham went security for the 
executors. For the appraisal of the personalty of the estate of the Court ap- 
pointed James Cunningham, James Daugherty, Robert and James Caldwell, or 
any three of them.” Although the will does not say so, the analysis made of 
the Southside records by the present writer indicates that Matthew and 
William were sons of the testator and John and James were sons of his 
brother Thomas. 


6] Charlotte Wills 224. 

7According to record furnished by W. S. Morton. 

8See footnote 2. 

®Letter dated 27 Feb. 1943 from W. Emory Elmore, clerk of Brunswick Co., 
to John G. Herndon. 

102 Lunnenburg Wills 7. 

117 Lunenburg O B. 4. 
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Children: 5—i Matthew. 6—ii William. iii Mary m. George, and had Mar- 
garet George. iv Jean. v Elizabeth. 

4 THOMAS CUNNINGHAM (son of 1 James) was born probably 
about 1690. How long he lived in Pennsylvania is not known. Since, however, 
in his will, he mentioned his three married children living in Pennsylvania at 
that time, he may have spent several years there before settling on Cub 
Creek where he purchased 685 acres. By successive sales he disposed of 200 
acres on the north side of the Stanton River to Jacob Robinson’? and 143 
acres adjacent thereto to Robert Andrews.4* His will’* opens with this far- 
from-usual phrase which evidences his deep religious faith, “In the Name of 
the Eternal and Almighty God who formed the universe by the Word of His 
Power and governs it by the enduring dictates of His wisdom, I Thomas 
Cunningham, of Brunswick Ceunty in Virginia .. .”. Therein he made pro- 
vision for his “dearly beloved wife Dorcas”, his sons Thomas and John in 
Virginia, his daughter Mary Cunningham in Virginia, and stated that he had 
already given his son James and his daughters Anne Wilson and Margaret 
McDey (or McVey) in Pennsylvania “their shares and marriage portions 
already.” He designated his “trusty and well-beloved friends John Caldwell 
and William Cunningham” to be his “executors and overseers” and added 
that his son Thomas Cunningham was to be his “administrator.” The will was 
dated 10 September 1745 and was ordered to be recorded by the Lunenburg 
Court 7 April 1752 which appointed William Cunningham as executor. His 
sureties were James Hunt and Thomas Daugherty. 

Although the will provided that Thomas’s land should be divided onalb 
between his sons Thomas and John, the actual distribution was between Jamies 
and John and since in the Lunenburg records there is no further mention 
of Thomas Jr., we must consider that he died vita patris, unmarried, or that 
he sold to his brother James his share of the inheritance without a recording 
of the deed. 

Children: 7—i John. ii Thomas. iii Mary. 8—iv James. v Anne m. Willson. 
vi Margaret m. McVey or McDey. 


THIRD GENERATION 


5 MATTHEW CUNNINGHAM (son of 3 Andrew) was termed Mat- 
thew Sr. in the first record pertaining to him so far discovered, dated 11 
September 1760 in Prince Edward County, when he was defendant in a suit 
brought by Robert Hastie and Co. for £29 18s 144d. On 8 December 1761 
his daughter Mary married Robert Hanna. On 12 April 1762 his sale of 223 
acres on Ward’s Fork was recorded’? and on 14 June 1764 his sale for £40 
of all his personal and real estate to James Cunningham"™ (his first cousin). 
He seems then to have left the Cub Creek neighborhood. At least the present 
writer has found no further record of him. 


122 Lunenburg Deeds 474. 13;bid, 9. 

14] Lunenburg Wills 59. 

153 Lunenburg Deeds 519 and 4 Lunenburg Deeds 112. 

16Prince Edward Loose Papers, Package 59. 

Wibid, 122, 178 Lunenburg Deeds 124. 
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6 WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM (son of 3 Andrew) was a soldier during 
the Colonial period in Lunenburg County.”® In addition to being mentioned 
in the wills of his father and uncle we know that he lived in Turnip Creek, in 
Charlotte County, in 1772, when he sold certain land to his first cousin James 
Cunningham, and that his wife was named Elizabeth.2° 


7 JOHN CUNNINGHAM (son of 4 Thomas) followed his brother James 
into Amelia County, purchasing there 2,000 acres “beginning at Robert Baker’s 
corner” from Stephen Collins for £115. The deed was dated 18 November 
1746.20n 16 March 1749 he sold 304 of these “beginning in Thomas Caldwell's 
line . . .to Patrick Shilladay’s corner to James Reed for £3022 and 350 more 
“beginning at Thomas Caldwell’s . . . to Robert Baker’s” to David McKee for 
£35.23 Mary Cunningham waived her dower rights in both cases. Witnesses 
included Samuel Cunningham (his eldest son), Thomas Cunningham (whether 
his father, son, or brother is uncertain) and James Cunningham (his brother). 


On 2 July 1754 was recorded the deed, dated 1 July 1754, in which John 
Cunningham conveyed to William Hardwick for £62 part of a tract contain- 
ing 342 acres of a larger tract granted to Richard and William Kennon. The 
part conveyed was “all except 30 foot square where Thomas Cunningham 
was buried.” The property adjoined the lands of Jacob Robinson, Robert 
Andrews, and James Stewart. 


All subsequent references to this John Cunningham are in the records of 
Prince Edward County. There he lived on Spring Creek between the Buffalo 
River and the County line. There he voted for burgess in the elections of 
22 March 1754 and 8 December 1755.25 Nearby lived Joseph Cunningham,” 
probably his second son. In March 1754 he conveyed to Edward Shilladay 
179 acres on Spring Creek for £17 18s.27 As his wife did not join him in that 
deed or in any other until 1778, the Mary who signed the waiver of her dower 
rights then was probably John Cunningham's second wife, believed to be eldest 
daughter of Daniel Hay who in his will* in 1785 mentioned his daughter 
Mary Cunningham. He and Robert Baker sold 400 acres 8 July 1755 to 
Patrick Shields. Nearly six years later he sold 200 acres to Hugh Porter 
and 200 more to Samuel Smith.°° That same year, 1761, he along with John 
Caldwell, James Daniel, and William Watson, the four original trustees of 
the Buffalo Presbyterian Congregation, took title to the land on which was 


19Landon C. Bell: Old Free State, Vol. I, p. 193. 
203 Charlotte Deeds 53. 

212 Amelia Deeds 473. 

224 Amelia Deeds 192. 

*3ibid, 195. : 

243 Lunenburg Deeds 519. 

2517 Tyler Magazine. 

2618 Tyler Magazine 52. 

27] Prince Edward Deeds 3. 

82 Prince Edward Wills 2. 

29] Prince Edward Deeds 50. 
302 Prince Edward Deeds 39, 40. 
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later erected the first Buffalo church. The grantor was Samuel Cunningham.” 
Soon thereafter John Cunningham and James Anderson, the latter of Cumber- 
land County, conveyed to James Hill for £33 a tract of 165 acres “adjoining 
Mr. Sankey’s line.”8? He sold that land for £650 to Nathan Chaffin, of 
Powhatan County, 9 October 1778.5 In September 1776 he had signed. the 
petition of Sundry Inhabitants of Prince Edward County pledging support 
to the “united American States” and praying for the establishment of religious 
freedom in Virginia.*45 We have found no record of him after 1778. From 
data available it appears that he had at least four sons : 


9—i Samuel. 10—ii Joseph. 11—iii Thomas. 12—iv Matthew. 


8 JAMES CUNNINGHAM (son of 4 Thomas) was born probably about 
1720, presumably at Cunningham Manor, Northern Ireland. It seems likely 
that it was about 1744 when he married Ann, a daughter of Reverend John 
Thomson.* The first reference to him in the Virginia records is 1 November 
1742 when his deed of purchase of 900 acres on Spring Creek in what was 
then Amelia County was dated. Samuel Cobbs sold him this property for 
£32. It extended from James Parks’ corner red oak in Isham Randolph’s line 
to Joseph Little John’s corner.3? Apparently he returned shortly thereafter to 
Pennsylvania and remained there until after his father made his will in 1745, 
for in it Thomas Cunningham referred to his son James as being then in 
Pennsylvania, as already noted.3* He came back to Virginia, however, before 
his father died, for we find him as a witness to the deed of sale by his brother 
John of certain Amelia property 16 March 1749 to James Read, as already 
noted.*® After the erection of Prince Edward County we find him voting for 
burgess at the election of 22 March 1754 and 8 December 1755. About that 
time he was listed as a tithable living between the Bush and Buffalo Rivers.” 
During this period he disposed of half of the realty owned by his father’s 
estate which had come to his possession and interestingly referred in the deed 
to himself as “of Lunenburg County.” That deed was dated 26 April 1755 
and was recorded 3 June 1755.42 The following year he disposed of his 900 
acres on Spring Creek, selling 700 acres to William Randolph for £250 and 
200 acres to Samuel Cunningham (presumably his nephew) for £20, the latter 


*\ibid., 77. 
32ibid., 129. 
33Preserved Prince Edward tax lists for 1767 among the Loose Papers at 
Farmville copied by W. S. Morton (not yet published). 
46 Prince Edward Deeds 194. 
3518 Va. Mag. 40-44. 
on Va. Mag. 402, but the name should have been James Cunningham, Sr., 
not Jr. 
37] Amelia Deeds 295. 
8supra, 137. 
supra, 138. 
17 Tyler Magazine 58, 193. 
“18 Tyler Magazine 53. 
#24 Lunenburg Deeds 112. 
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being described as “whereon the said Samuel now lives.” Both these deeds* 
mentioned that Ann Cunningham relinquished her dower rights. 


Thereafter James Cunningham resided in Lunenburg, and in that part 
thereof which was later in Charlotte County. On 6 December 1756 he joined 
witb ‘ischarner De Graffenreidt, George Walton, David Garland, and seven 
others in sending to the Lunenburg Court the following certification :“ 


“We, the subscribers, do certifie to the worshipful Court of Lunenburg 
County that we intend to make use of several places, here mentioned, in 
this County, for Divine Worship, agreeable and according to the practice 
of Protestant Dissenters of the Presbyterian Denomination, viz., on the 
land of Robert Scott, Tscharner De Graffenreidt, Peter Rowlett’s estate, 
the Hon. Wm. Byrd, Esgq., also on or near the land of David Garland, 
and this certification we make according to the Act of Parliament com- 
monly called the Act of Toleration. . .” 

At this date he seems to have been living on the property which he subse- 
quently bought from his cousin Matthew Cunningham. By 1776 he had a 
total of 1,000 acres within Charlotte County, purchased as follows: from 
Robert Caldwell 254 acres on Cub Creek 7 April 1761 :*5 from David Caldwell, 
100 acres on Cub Creek 4 August 1761; from Matthew Cunningham pre- 
sumably 254 acres on Cub Creek 14 June 1764;47 from William Cunningham 
274 acres on Turnip Creek 2 March 1772 ;48 and from Samuel Boyd 118 acres 
on Turnip Creek. 

In September 1776 he signed the Prince Edward County petition for re- 
ligious liberty. It is likely that his wife Ann had died earlier that year and 
he may have gone to live with one of his married children residing in Prince 
Edward County. A few weeks before he died he married, secondly, Mrs. Jane 
(Kelso) Daniel, widow of James Daniel of Prince Edward who had died in 
1763. All three sons of James and Jane( Kelso) Daniel had married daughters 
of James and Ann (Thomas) Cunningham. The marriage bond of James 
Cunningham, of Charlotte County, and Mrs. Jane Daniel, widow, of Prince 
Edward, was dated 27 September 1780." 


43] Prince Edward Deeds 115, 119. 

444 Lunenburg Deeds 356. 

457 Lunenburg Deeds 37. 

466 Lunenburg Deeds 427. 

478 Lunenburg Deeds 124. 

483 Charlotte Deeds 53. 

*ibid, 67. 

5018 Va. Mag. 40-44. Dr. Eggleston has noted that certain signers lived over 
the Charlotte line but were of the families of Prince Edward Signers. 


51The 2uthor of this record heard his mother mention several times that in 
the family of the Cunninghams there were three sisters who married three 
Daniel brothers, and later that “the old folks, one a widower, the other a widow 
married.” Here is the confirmation. 


James Daniel was a resident of Amelia from at least as early as October 
1738 until Prince Edward County was created. During that period he was 
plaintiff in suits against John Dabney,—Mullins,—Lawrence, Darby, Callahan, 
Gideon Marr who had been his attorney in a previous case, and Joseph 
Chatwin (Amelia County O.B., 1735-1746, pp. 54, 274, 318, and 319, and 
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Calling himself “James Cunningham, planter of the Parish of Cornwall 
in Charlotte County,” he made his will5? 30 December 1775. In it he left 
bequests to his “well beloved wife Anne” and to each of his ten children, whom 
he names. The will was presented for probate 6 November 1780 by Capt. John 
Brent, James Daniel ( a son-in-law) and Samuel Cunningham (his eldest 


O.B. 1746-1751, pp. 22, 309). He owned at the time of his death 1000 acres in 
St. Patrick’s Parish, on both sides of Vaughan’s Creek. He was an original 
trustee and an elder of the Buffalo Presbyterian Church and is buried in an 
unmarked grave in the cemetery adjacent to the site of the old church. In his 
will dated 25 March 1763, offered for probate 19 April 1763 (1 Prince Edward 
Wills 56) he referred to himself as a farmer sick and weak in body. To his 
wife he left “the Negro wench” who should “be alwise continued upon the 
plantation.” He also provided that his wife Jean should share with the children 
in the distribution of his personal property and in addition that she should “get 
a sufficient livelihood of this plantation during her natural life if she continue 
a widow.” To his son James he left 400 acres “where Jeames Barret liveth 
joining Peeter Coffey.” To his next son John he left the 300 acres adjoining 
James’s plantation. To his youngest son William he bequeathed the 300 acres 
“that I now live. upon.” To his three dau ae Margaret, Mary, and Jean, 
and to his three sons John, James, and William, he gave to each and every 
one of them a horse and saddle “. . . and a childs peart of all my movebls” 
“and a bedding of clothes.” At the end were the words “I constitute my well 
beloved wife Jean and my son James my Executors.” The old gentlemen, being 
too ill to sign the will, made his mark. The witnesses were John Martin, 
Thomas and Ellener Caldwell. His name appears at the outset as James 
Donnell and the end as James Donnel. The inventory of his estate shows one 
slave, named Lucy, valued at £60. (ibid 58). That her name was not Jennie 
is of prime importance because one correspondent has insisted that she was the 
Jennie left by John Daniel of York Co., in 1724 to his son James! Not only 
does there seem to be no evidence of any sort in support of an identity between 
the James Daniel of Prince Edward and this James Daniel, of York, but all 
we know tends to show that James Daniel of Prince Edward was himself born 
in Ireland and came to Pennsylvania, where on one occasion he attended 
Presbytery with Rev. John Thomson. His wife was Jean (Jane) Kelso, said 
to be a sister of Col. Robert Kelso, of Prince Edward, an officer of the 
American Revolution, whose family had lived in Pennsylvania. 

James Daniel, eldest son of James and Jean (Kelso) Daniel, born about 
1745, married about 1767 Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James and Ann 
Cunningham ; John Daniel, the second son, born about 1748, married about 
1775 Sarah, second daughter of James and Ann Cunningham ; Margaret 
Daniel, born about 1750, married about 1767 Col. Francis Coleman ; William 
Daniel, youngest son, born about 1754, married 1779 Hannah, youngest 
daughter of James and Ann Cunningham ; Mary Daniel, born about 1757, 
married 2 January 1773 Samuel Ewing, son of George; while Jean Daniel 
was, so far as this writer knows, not married. 

The surname of members of this family was frequently spelled Donnell, 
Donald, etc., when written by others but seems to have been invariably signed 
Daniel by themselves. This particular error in orthography has not been ob- 
served in the case of members of the other Daniel families of this section 
of Virginia in the 1760-1780 period. The inventory of James Daniel’s per- 
sonalty shows his ownership of Durham’s Upon the Revelation and Dickson’s 
(probably Rev. Jonathan Dickinson’s) Truth’s Victory over Errors, valued at 
12s and Is, 6d., respectively, and a parcel of books worth 15s. 3d. The total 
of this inventory which was filed 10 July 1763 by the executors, with "4 
Ewing, John Caldwell, and John Cunningham as witnesses, was £314 7s. 4d 
(ibid 57, 58). 

52] Charlotte Wills 224. 
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son), three of the four executors named therein. His wife Ann had been 
designated executrix, but she was dead. The executor who did not qualify 
was the Rev. Caleb Wallace, who renounced his proffered executorship. He 
was also a witness to the will. Other w-tnesses were Robert Caldwell, William 
Dudgeon, and Samuel Wallace. Securities for the executors were Robert 
Caldwell, Matthewis Flourney, James Daugherty, Andrew Hannah (a son-in- 
Jaw) and Richard Gaines (a son-in-law). 

The inventory of his estate recorded 1 January 1781 shows that Jack of 
Diamonds and Fearnot were his best horses and that he owned 12 slaves. 
Among the purchasers of his property at the executors’ sale were his son 
Samuel Cunningham and his sons-in-law Richard Gaines, James Adams, James 
Daniel, John Daniel, and William Daniel. 

His estate was taxed as such until 1790 in which year the assessment ran 
against James Cunningham Jr. and so continued through 1796. From 1797 
to 1801 the tax was levied against James Cunningham. 

“At court held 15 October 1782 for receiving and certifying Public Claims” 
we read that item 664 was “James Cunningham Estate for 60 lb. of Bacon— 
paid £3,” 

His children were: 

13—i Samuel. 14—ii Elizabeth. 15—iii Sarah. 16—iv Margaret. 17—v Jane. 
18—vi Ann. 19—vii Mary. 20—viii Hannah. 21—ix Andrew. 22—x James. 


Excursus ON JAMES CUNNINGHAM OF MEHERRIN RIVER 


In order to show that James Cunningham of Cub Creek could not possibly 
have been a son of the James Cunningham who was variously called “of 
Robertson’s Creek” or “of Little Meherrin” or “of Meherrin River” the 
following information concerning that James Cunningham is furnished. 

By his will5* dated 2 October 1762, proved in November 1762, he left to his 
son John 212 acres on the Robertson Fork of the Meherrin River, being part of 
a tract on Watson’s road which he therein states that he had purchased of 
Capt. John Williams; to his son William he left 213 acres, the remainder of 
that tract; to his son James, “the land and plantation whereon I now live”; 
and to his wife Jane, the rest of his real estate, which on her death was to be 
divided among the three sons. To each of his sons he bequeathed certain slaves 
and farm animals. The witnesses were Thomas Pettus, Daniel Hay, and 
Matthew Hay. His widow Jane Cunningham qualified as executrix, with 
Daniel Hay and John Scott as her sureties. 

Because all his children were then minors, guardians were appointed for 
them: Robert Scott for John Cunningham, and John Scott for William and 


583Charlotte County Land tax records 1782-1801, in Virginia Archives, at 
Richmond. 

54Public Claims, Charlotte Clerk’s Book, page 39, in Virginia Archives at 
Richmond. 

55The alleged father-son relationship has been insisted upon by one corre- 
spondent. Whether any kinship existed between these two is not known. 

%2 Lunenburg Wills 26. 

5710 Lunenburg O.B. 206. 
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James Cunningham, Jr.5? Before the completion of the settlement of the estate, 
however, James, Jr., died—between 10 December 1767 and 5 August 1768, as 
certified by the guardian, and the property was divided 11 August 1768 between 
the two remaining sons, John and William Cunningham. 

James Cunningham, Sr., had purchased his home property 4 July 1749 
from Henry and Anne Robertson, of Amelia, for £35. It contained 354 acres 
on the south side of the middle fork of the Meherrin River, and had been in 
Brunswick County earlier.5°° His other realty was purchased 1 June 1762 
from Capt. Joseph Williams for £25, It contained 421 acres (more or les) 
on the north side of the Robertson Fork on the Meherrin River. The guard- 
ians of his children accounted 10 December 1767 for the payment of taxes on 
these 774 acres.*1 Numerous references to the processioning of these lands are 
contained in the records of the Vestry of Cumberland Parish. 

John Cunningham (son of James) married 2 December 1771 Mary Hill 
Pettypool.** She joined with him in conveying 10 September 1772 to his 
brother William Cunningham the land devised to him by the will of their 
father James Cunningham, cited above. The Vestry ordered John and William 
Cunningham 13 December 1771 to “procession all the land between the South 
and Middle Meherrin, from Coxes Road to the fork of the River.“ At the 
February 1772 Vestry meeting, they reported that they had done as directed. 
Their own lands were adjacent to John Blankenship’s. 

William Cunningham (son of James) married 7 September 1784 Obedience 
Hocker, of Petersburg.? His widow married, secondly, 9 February 1793 
David McKitrick.® 


FOURTH GENERATION 


9 SAMUEL CUNNINGHAM (son of 7 John) appears once on the 
Amelia records—when he was a witness in 1749 to the deed between his 
father and James Read, already noted.® In Prince Edward he was the plaintiff 
in a suit against Alexander Hamilton at the January term of court in 1755, 
alleging assault and battery. Because of failure of the defendant to appear 
judgment was entered in favor of the plaintiff, but at the March term follow- 
ing, the Court’s minute shows that the parties had settled the controversy and 
the case was dismissed.7° Samuel Cunningham next was grantee of land from 


582 Lunenburg Wills 332. 

59] Lunenburg Wills 415. 

607 Lunenburg Deeds 275. 

612 Lunenburg Wills 332. 

821. C. Bell: Cumberland Parish, 349, 504, 519. 
63] Lunenburg Marriage Register 5. 
«1. C. Bell: Cumberland Parish, 431. 
85ibid, 531. 

“ibid, 533. 

8iibid, 304. 

ibid, 313. 

supra, 138. 

7] Prince Edward O. B. 26, W. 
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James Cunningham which shortly thereafter he sold for 5. shillings for the 
benefit of the Presbyterian Congregation at Buffalo.7! By 1776 when he 
signed the petition for religious freedom he was called Senior.72 On 27 May 
1798 he and his wife Eleanor sold to George Booker 456 acres on the two 
sides of Spring Creek for £273 12s.73 Later that year they sold 79 acres on 
Fort Creek to Joel Davis.”4 


10 JOSEPH CUNNINGHAM (son of 7 John) purchased 13 December 
1757 from John Fulton, of Lunenburg 200 acres adjoining Joseph Littlejohn’s. 
for £30.75 In 1765 he had purchased from his brother Thomas 278 acres on 
Fort Creek, adjoining Henry Caldwell’s, which in 1775, when he was “of 
Pittsylvania”, he sold to James Smith.77 On 28 April 1778 he sold his original! 
holdings of 200 acres to James Frazier. Joseph’s wife waived her dower rights, 
so the record says, when she was “privily examined”, but her name does not 
appear.78 

11 THOMAS CUNNINGHAM (son of 7 John) purchased in 1761 from 
George and Isabel Caldwell the Fort Creek property just mentioned.”? When 
he sold this to his brother Joseph in October 1765 his wife Agnes waived her 
dower rights. Some time before 19 October 1773 Thomas died for on that 
date his widow entered into a marriage settlement with Robert Hannah just 
prior to her marriage with him. 


12 MATTHEW CUNNINGHAM (son of 7 John) was, according to 
numerous of his descendants, a famous gunsmith, active in the cause of the 
American Revolution. This fits in perfectly with Col. William Davies's 
letter to Governor Jefferson 8 January 1781 wherein he wrote in part, as 
follows :81 


“There is one Cunningham not far from falling creek church that, I am 
told is a very good Gun-smith; and has everything in order for that 
business; perhaps he might be useful. Has taken every precaution in 
regard to removing the public stores in case of alarm from the enemy. 
The demand upon him for military stores requires that he should be kept 
informed by the State Officers.” 


He signed the Prince Edward Petition for Religious Liberty whose sub- 
scribers first declared their loyalty to the cause of the American States.®* 
He is said to have died in 1808 in Kentucky. 


712 Prince Edward Deeds 77. 
7218 Va. Mag. 40-44. 

7311 Prince Edward Deeds 280. 
T4ibid, 284. 

75] Prince Edward Deeds 120. 
763 Prince Edward Deeds 9. 

775 Prince Edward Deeds 407. 
8ibid, 540. 

792 Prince Edward Deeds 66. 
85 Prince Edward Deeds 309. 
81] Calendar Va. State Papers 423. 
8210 Va. Mag. 40-44. 
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By his wife Sarah Wright he had the following children :*3 


i Andrew, m. 7 Sept. 1793 Sally F., daughter of Anthony and Susan (Estes) 
Hundley ; settled in Marion Co., Ky. ii Wright, m. ............ Taylor, of Tenn., 
located in Grayson Co., Ky., where he died. iii James, m. 12 Feb. 1803 Nancy 
Berry Davis, daughter of Littleberry and Catherine (Smith) Davis; removed 
to Breckenridge Co., Ky. iv William (1780-1850) m. 19 Oct. 1809 Susan 
Hundley, sister of Sally F. Hundley mentioned above. v Matthew, b. 30 March 
1788, m. 8 July 1811 Elizabeth Davis (b. 26 Sept. 1791), sister of Nancy 
Berry Davis mentioned above. vi John, b. 19 March 1791, Captain, War of 
1812, m. Elizabeth R. Yates of Culpeper County, vii Joseph,** m. 3 September 
1798 Jennie Hannah. viii Eliza, m. John Rainey. 


13 SAMUEL CUNNINGHAM (son of 8 James) received from his 
father’s estate by the term of his will :* 


“all my lands lying = the Banister River in Halifax County . .. two 
negro Fellows named Isaac and Quone, one Bed and Furniture now in 
his possession, and one fourth part of the crop made last year (1774) and 
two-fifths of the crop made this year (1775) on my Plantation at Banister 
River as my overseer there, together with my silver watch, half my hogs 
and plantation tools and two ice Cows and Calves, and two Choice 
Stears for Oxen now at my Plantation, to him and his heirs forever.” 


As previously stated Samuel Cunningham was one of the executors appointed 
by his father. It was important for him to be.one, for James Cunningham 
in the twelfth section of his will inserted this provision concerning his planta- 
tion at Banister : 


“I will and ordain that all the debts due to me which can be collected 
and likewise that the Tobacco made this year on the plantation on which 
I now live and three-fifths of the Tobacco and Corn made this year at 
Banister, be applied to the discharge of my debts, Funeral Expenses, and 
Legacies, and the overplus, if any, to be equally divided among my 
daughters or their heirs: But if there is not a sufficiency, I will and or- 
dain that so many of my horses, Cows, Sheep, hogs, household furniture 
or plantation tools be sold as will be sufficient to discharge all my debts, 
legacies and Funeral Expenses; and that afterwards all and every part 
of my Estate goods and Chattels of whatever name or kind not herein 
already mentioned and bequeathed, be the property and for the use of my 
Wife during her natural Life, the better to enable her to support and 
Educate my children now with her till they come to the age of Twenty- 
one years, and I will and ordain that my Wife have full Power at her 
death or any time before to give and bequeath to any or all of my 
Children and to their heirs forever, but to no other person or persons 
whatsoever, all or any part of my Estate, Goods and Chattels hereby 
declared to be her property, and I will and ordain that after her death, all 
such estate as she has not disposed of shall be sold and equally divided 
between my seven Daughters or their heirs.” ; 


83’Data furnished by Mrs. L. D. Spight, Ripley, Miss., Mrs. Elizabeth Yates 
Killick, Chicago, Ill., and Mrs. W. H. Nicholls, Bowling Green, Ky. 

This marriage bond is recorded in Charlotte County, but certain descend- 
ants of Matthew Cunningham say that this Joseph died unmarried. 

55? Charlotte Wills 224. ve 
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In his capacity as executor Samuel Cunningham, with the other executors, 
brought suit against George Walton® at the July 1783 court but neither the 
subject matter nor the outcome of this suit is known to this writer. 


He subsequently moved, as did so many of his relatives, to Greene County, 
Georgia, where he died in 1805. His sons Samuel and Andrew applied for 
letters of administration on his estate in December 1805.8? William Daniel, 
whose first wife Hannah was Samuel Cunningham’s youngest sister, was one 
of the appraisers of the estate whose report was filed 12 March 1806.88 Among 
the purchasers of personalty belonging to the estate were his children Samuel, 
Andrew, and Hannah Cunningham.®® Whether he had other children is not 
known to the compiler of this record. 


14 ELIZABETH CUNNINGHAM (daughter of 8 James), born about 
1749, married James Daniel, probably in 1767. To her her father, in his will, 
gave one negro girl named Dinah, fifty-two pounds and upwards which he had 
paid to Field and Call on account of her husband James Daniel, and “all 
whatsoever of my goods or Chattels which I have given or lent her since her 
marriage.” In addition, as already noted, James Cunningham designated his 
son-in-law James Daniel as one of his executors. 


Some uncertainty having arisen as to the exact meaning of the will of 
James Daniel of 1763, his son James entered into a deed™ 20 April 1778 with 
his brother John and another with his other brother William for the perfection 
of their title to the 300 acre tract willed to each of them by their father. Not 
only is his deed important as showing the refusal of James Daniel to take 
advantage of a technicality whereby he might have gained a substantial 
financial advantage over his brothers, but also as eliminating all doubt of the 
identity of the Donald-Donnell-Donnel family with the Daniel family of 
Prince Edward. Interestingly enough thereafter there is no further misspelling 
of the name in the records, it being constantly DANIEL. 


His descendants can cite three different Revolutionary War “services” of 
his. First, he and his two brothers signed the Prince Edward petition for 
‘religious freedom in 1776.% Secondly, he was a private in Captain Thomas 
Watkins’s troop of dragoons, organized in Prince Edward County in 1780, 
serving in General Sawyer’s brigade.% In the third place, he furnished “one 
horse, 4 years old, 4 ft. 11 in. high, blooded and well-formed”, 458 pounds of 
grass beef and 5 bushels of wheat “all for Continental use”, for which he re- 
ceived, according to the court record of 28 June 1782,® a total of £105 11s. 8d. 


% Prince Edward O. B. 1782-85, p. 97. 

87Greene County Administrations Book E, 70. 

88ibid, 465. 

8%bid, 470. 

6 Prince Edward, Deeds 4, 7. 

118 Va, Mag. 40-44. 

9214. Tyler Magazine 157. 

*8Public Claims of the Revolutionary War, warrant 397, and Clerk’s Book, 


page 8, “At a court for Prince Edward County” in the Virginia Archives at 
Richmond. 
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Following the burning of the old Buffalo church the Prince Edward Court 
16 May 1785 “ordered that Dick Holland, William Daniel, and James Daniel 
do view a way to turn the road by the burnt Church.”™ At the November term 
1787 James Daniel was sworn in as deputy Sheriff of the County. 


The three brothers continued to live in Prince Edward and to pay taxes 
through 1791 on their 400, 300, and 300 acre tracts which they had inherited 
from their father. On 17 October 1791, however, James Daniel sold his Prince 
Edward lands to William Gray of Amelia, Elizabeth, wife of James, waiving 
her dower rights.% On the same day William Daniel sold his Prince Edward 
real estate to his brother John.% About that time James and William and their 
families removed to Georgia, where some years earlier they had purchased 
lands in Wilkes and Greene Counties. They spent the remainder of their lives 
in Georgia. 

“James Daniel prospered in Georgia and accumulated an estate of thousands 
of acres and numerous slaves. His home was located in Oglethorpe County, 
but his plantation extended into Greene, Wilkes, and Taliaferro counties.” 
He had bought land in Georgia first in 1787 in partnership with Joseph Park 
who, like himself, had married a granddaughter of Rev. John Thomson.” 
He was an elder in the Old Liberty Presbyterian Church of Wilkes County.‘ 
His death occurred between 28 September 1819 when he signed his will* and 
5 November 1821 when it was probated. His wife had predeceased him. They 
had eleven children, all referred to in his will as follows : 

23—i James Daniel (also called James Cunningham Daniel). 24—ii Cun- 
ningham Daniel. 25—iii John Thompson Daniel. 26—iv William T. Daniel. 
v Jane Daniel, unm. in 1834. 27—vi Sarah Daniel. vii daughter m. John 
Colbert; she died without issue. 28—viii Samuel Daniel. ix Thomas Daniel, 
died in intestate, without wife or issue in 1825 in Wilkes County, Ga, It is 
possible that he was the Thomas Daniel who 1 Sept. 1818 married Eliza Anne 
Neal in that county and that she had predeceased him. A suit over his proper- 
ty mentioned the names of all his then living heirs at law. His brothers John 
Thompson Daniel and Cunningham Daniel were administrators of his estate.1°? 
29—x Richard Sankey Daniel. xi David Daniel m. 13 August 1818 Margaret 


Prince Edward O.B. 1785-88. 

%®Real Estate tax rolls for Prince Edward County in the Virginia Archives 
at Richmond. 

%*9 Prince Edward Deeds 52. 

ibid, 49. 

%8“Descendants of John Daniel of York County, Virginia” in the Southern 
Historical Research Magazine, June 1936, p. 273. The present writer believes 
that the descent of this James Daniel from that John Daniel is not only not 
proved but is not even likely. See footnote 51. 

%51 Va. Mag. 400. The Wilkes County records show that in 1787 Joseph 


Park(s) and James Daniel ee jointly from Jesse Sanders of Rich- 
mond County 1159 acres on the Oconee River on both sides of Fish Creek. In 


1796 Joseph Parks was mentioned as “of Oglethorpe County.” 
1Bowen’s History of Wilkes, p. 139. . 
Jt calls him “James Daniel of Oglethorpe.” 
102Grace G. Davidson: Records of Wilkes County, Vol. 2, p. 219. 
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Findley in Wilkes Co., Ga. In 1821 he was appointed guardian to the children 
of his brother-in-law James Findley. 


15 SARAH CUNNINGHAM (daughter of 8 James) is mentioned in the 
will of her father as “my daughter Sarah, relict of Samuel Caldwell, dec’d., 
and now wife of John Donald (Daniel)”. To her he gave “one negro Wench 
named Luce, and one negro child named Cate, the daughter of said Luce. 
Likewise all whatsoever goods and chattels which I have given or lent her 
since her marriage with said Caldwell, to her and to her heirs forever.” The 
marriage bond for her marriage to Samuel Caldwell was dated 28 May 1770 
Charlotte County. The exact date of her second marriage is lacking but it 
probably occurred in 1775. The second husband was John Daniel, next younger 
brother of James Daniel who had married Elizabeth Cunningham, Sarah’s 
older sister. Sarah died July 1816.28 


John Daniel also had three different types of Revolutionary War services. 
It has been mentioned that he and his brothers signed the petition for religious 
freedom in 1776. He served under Col. Henry Skipwith of Caroline! and 
in the Prince Edward troop of Thomas Watkins.2% In addition John Daniei 
furnished 159 Ibs. of Grass Beef (receiving £1 11s 10d therefor) and pasturage 
for 38 horses for one night (receiving 9 shillings.) as approved by the 
Court 28 June 1782. 


John Daniel, who was for many years an elder in the Old Buffalo Presby- 
teriari Church, died in Prince Edward County between 24 Oct. 1827, the 
date of his will and 16 Aug. 1830 when it was probated. It named all their 
children as follows : 


30—i James Kelso Daniel. 31—ii Betsy Ann Daniel. 32—iii Jane Daniel. 
33—iv Sarah Daniel. 34—v Polly Daniel. vi Margaret Daniel, died ante 24 
Oct. 1827, m. 22 July 1812. Rezin Porter, who in 1828 married Margaret 
Cunningham, daughter of John M. Cunningham, son of Alexander Cunning- 
ham and Esther Mary Michaux. 35—vii Frances Daniel. viii Samuel J. 
Daniel, who owned 630 acres in Prince Edward County, died unmarried. 


16 MARGARET CUNNINGHAM (daughter of 8 James) was mentioned 
in her father’s will as “my daughter Margaret, the wife of Richard Gaines, 
Jr.” To her he left “one negro wench named Sarah and one negro boy named 
Ned, the son of said Sarah . . . likewise two Cows and Calves at the discretion 
of my wife, ten pounds Cash and all whatsoever goods and Chattels which I 
have given or lent her since her marriage, to her and her heirs forever.” When 


7 


103Buffalo Church Records. 
10410 Va. Mag. 40-44. 
105118 DAR 53-54. 

10614 Tyler Magazine 156. 


w7Clerk’s Book of Public Claims of the Revolutionary War, p. 8, “At a 
court for Prince Edward County” in the Virginia Archives at Richmond. 


108Southern Historical Research Magazine for mane 1936, p. 277. 
107 Prince Edward Wills 191. 
11046 Va. Mag..p. 82-3. 
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she and her husband died is not known to the compiler of this record. They had, 
possibly among others, the following children :™ 


36—i Heirom Gaines. ii Mary Pendleton Gaines. iii Anne Gaines m. Jona- 
than Reed. 

17 JANE CUNNINGHAM (daughter of 8 James) was mentioned in the 
will of her father as “my daughter Jane, the wife of James Adams, Junr.” 
To her he lent 


“one negro wench named Nance now in the service of said Adams, and 
one Negro boy named Jacob to be for her use and support during her 
natural life; and I also will and ordain that all whatsoever goods and 
Chattels I have lent since her marriage continue in her possession for her 
use and support during her natural life, and at her death I give and 
bequeath the said negroes, goods, and Chattels with their increase to her 
daughter Anne Thompson Adams, to her and her heirs forever.” 


This is the only mention of a grandchild in James Cunningham’s will. It is 
particularly significant that the child was named for her grandmother, the 
daughter of the Reverend John Thomson. The spelling “Thompson” is more 
or less consistently used by the later generations of the family. Children, 
possibly among others :112 

37—i Samuel Adams. ii Anne Thompson Adams m. her first cousin Heirom 
Gaines (36), q. v. iii John Adams. iv William Adams. 


18 ANN CUNNINGHAM (daughter of 8 James) was unmarried at the 
date of her father’s will in which he bequeathed to her two slaves, “a Saddle 
and Bridle now in her Possession, Ten Pounds Cash, two Cows and Calves, a 
Bed and Furniture, and a Chest of Draws.” Andrew Hannah whom she mar- 
ried in 1776 was one of the “Securitys” for the executors of Ann’s father’s 
will. He was also one of the signers of the petition for religious liberty so 
often mentioned in these pages. Ann was born 18 February 1755.™* Her hus- 
band was one of the sons of George Hannah (1700-1783) and George’s wife 
Jane. Andrew Hannah was born in 1754. In 1778 he was commissioned an 
ensign and in 1781 promoted to a second lieutenancy in Charlotte County. 
Andrew Hannah was murdered in March 1793 one evening as he was returning 
from court and was nearing the gate of his plantation, just east of Ward’s 
Fork. His murderer was never apprehended, nor is the cause of the attack on 
him known. He had made his will 2 February 1793, leaving to his wife Ann 
the whole of his estate “during her life or widowhood, towards the schooling 
and maintaining of her and my children.” Its concluding sentence was “I do 
appoint my beloved wife Ann Hannah Executrix and my friends Joel Watkins 
and Richard Gaines, jr. Executors of this my last will.” Richard Gaines, Jr. 
was the husband of Ann’s sister Margaret. The inventory of Andrew Hannah's 
personal estate included eight slaves, six horses, two yoke of oxen, 26 cattle, 


According to W. S. Ray, Austin, Texas. 

112A ccording to W. S. Ray, Austin, Texas. 

8The dates of birth and death of Ann Cunningham were furnished by 
Mrs. Anne Chamberlayne, of Hampden Sydney, Va., in a note dated 8 Feb- 
ruary 1943 to John G. Herndon. 
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20 sheep, 40 hogs, and ali the usual run of items to make comfortable the 
growing family of a successful farmer who was himself not yet 40 years 
of age. It was valued at £753 13s 6d. Ann (Cunningham) Hannah married 
secondly 11 January 1804 (date of bond) Richard Dabbs, Sr. No children 
were born of this second marriage. She died 27 April 1825.14 

Children : 


i Ann Thomson Hannah b. 31 July 1777 m. her cousin John Thompson Daniel 
(25) q. v. ii John Hannah b. 17 Feb. 1779, died in infancy. iii Andrew Hannah, 
b. 10 Sept. 1780, no further information. 38—iv George Hannah. v Jane 
Hannah, b. June 1784, d. 1825; m. b. 3 Sept. 1798 Joseph Cunningham in 
Charlotte County. vi Mary Hannah, b. Sept. 1785, m. 7 Feb. 1803 Josiah 
Dabbs, Jr. in Charlotte County. 39—vii James Cunningham Hannah, 40—viii 
William C. Hannah, 41—ix Samuel Hannah. 


19 MARY CUNNINGHAM (daughter of 8 James) was the recipient of 
the same type of property by the will of her father as was her sister Margaret. 
She is called therein “my daughter Mary, the wife of William Johnston.” 
Concerning her family all the information we have is that she had a daughter 
Ann who married a Mr. Remick or Renick and sons Sam, Peyton, and John 
Johnston, the last of whom is mentioned in the will of his cousin Heirom 
Gaines in Elbert County, Georgia, in 1815.75 


20 HANNAH CUNNINGHAM (daughter of 8 James), born about 1761, 
was unmarried when her father made his will by which he left to her two negro 
girls, £15, a bed and furniture, a chest of drawers, two cows and calves. She 
married 6 December 1779 William Daniel,“® youngest son of James and Jane 
(Kelso) Daniel. William Daniel, like his older brothers, had signed the pe- 
tition for religious liberty,“” and furnished supplies to the Army, his being 220 
pounds of Grass Beef for which he was certified on 28 June 1782 to be entitled 
to £2.48 Since he was commissioned major of the Ist battalion, Greene Co., 
Georgia Militia 9 May 1793,49 which was only a short time after he had 
located in Georgia, there can be little doubt about his previous service during 
the Revolution. There are numerous references in the Virginia and Georgia 
records to the services of persons named William Daniel, but which relate to 
this William Daniel cannot now be proved. In 1783 he was taxed on 5 slaves 
and 14 horses and cattle, in 1786 on 8 slaves and 15 horses and cattle, in 1790 
on 5 and 4 respectively. He was getting ready to move to Georgia where 


1144Most of the other Hannah family dates were supplied by Dr. J. D. 
Eggleston who has corresponded with more than a score of Hannah descend- 
ants to obtain the data which constitute the basis of most of what is hereinafter 
published about the Hannahs. 

115Samuel Adams, Peyton Adams, and Ann Renick are shown on the John 
Cunningham chart of descendants of the Reverend John Thomson, cited on 
51 Va. Mag. Hist. and Biog. 395; Mr. Ray adds John Adams. 

11613 Tyler Magazine 87. 

117A ppearing as William Donnell in 10 Va. Mag. 40-44. 

118Prince Edward O. B. 28 June-1782, p. 8. 

18Record from Department of Archives and History, Atlanta, Ga. 

‘12Real Estate Tax Books for Prince Edward County in the Virginia 
Archives at Richmond. : 
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he had already purchased land in Greene County. It has already been noted?2 
that he sold 17 October 1791 his inherited plantation to his brother John. Al- 
though there is no record of his wife’s waiver of her dower rights in this land, 
we know that her death did not occur before 1797 when her last child was born. 
Her husband married, secondly, in Wilkes County, Ga., 29 August 1807, 
Sarah Pettus. His will dated 19 Feb. 1814, was probated 16 March 1816 
in Greene County, Georgia.122 Therein he left to his wife Sarah “a comfortable 
support on the plantation whereon I now reside”, property to each of his five 
children whom he named and to his son-in-law Captain (later Major) John 
G. Colbert who had married his daughter Mary (then deceased). The execu- 
tors were his sons James and Samuel C. Daniel and his son-in-law Dr. Alex- 
ander Brown Linton who had married his daughter Jane; witnesses were 
James Daniel Sr., his eldest brother, John Wingfield and Jesse Eley. The 
children of William Daniel and his first wife Hannah Cunningham were: 


42—i James Daniel. 43—ii Ann Daniel. iii Mary Daniel, b. ca. 1783, died 
vita patris; m. John G. Colbert. (By a peculiar coincidence her double first 
cousin, a daughter of James and Elizabeth (Cunningham) Daniel, married one 
John Colbert, the son-in-law being mentioned in the will of the father-in-law. 
(See 14 vii.) Whether these were the same John Colbert is not clear.). 
44—iv Jane Daniel. v Samuel C. Daniel, b. Dec. 1792; died 22 April 1818, 
Madison, Ga. 45—vi William Daniel. 


21 ANDREW CUNNINGHAM (son of 8 James) received under the will 
of his father all the lands he had bought of William Cunningham and Samuel 
Boyd; two negroes, a chest with the letters A.C. marked on its back, a breed- 
ing sow, a horse, saddle, and briddle, half of James’s plantation tools and two 
cows and calves. He married Isabel Hannah, sister of Andrew Hannah who 
married Ann Cunningham. Their Charlotte County marriage bond was dated 
3 January 1785. Whether he is the same Andrew Cunningham who married 
9 April 1791 Martha, daughter of Samuel Scott, in Prince Edward County is 
not known to the compiler of this record. The fact that Andrew Cunningham 
was not taxed on any personal property before 1785 or after 178923 tends 
to support the idea of a change of his residence in 1790. He continued for the 
next few years to own 63 acres in Charlotte County.% We have no further 
information concerning him or his family. 

22 JAMES CUNNINGHAM (son of 8 James) was born 23 August 
1767 in Charlotte County.2%5 He was given by the terms of his father’s will*** 


“all the tract of Land on which I now live on Cub Creek, to him and his 
heirs forever, after the death of my wife, Likewise two negro fellows 


121Supra, 147. 

122Greene County Will Book E, pp. 146-7. 

123Personal Tax Books for Prince Edward County in the Virginia Archives 
at Richmond. 

124Real Estate Tax Books for Prince Edward County in the Virginia 
Archives at Richmond. 

125This and subsequently recorded dates of birth and death of members of 
this family were copied personally by John G. Herndon from the Family 
Bible of John Cunningham, son of this James. 

126] Charlotte Wills 224. 
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named Will and Fill, a chest marked on the back J.C., two cows and 
calves, and a bed and furniture at the discretion of my executors, and 
Fifteen pounds Cash, to him and his heirs forever.” 


He married 3 January 1789 Frances Redd in Prince Edward County,!27 was 
commissioned a justice of the peace for Charlotte County 10 June 1793; and 
continued to live there until 1803 in which year he and his family settled in 
Greene County, Ga. There he purchased 3 November 1803 from Ezekiel E. 
Park and Jonathan Opsyck for $2,100 a 575 acre tract on the Oconee River. 
His deed to this property was recorded 5 June 1805, the day on which Susan- 
nah Park renounced her right of dower therein.128 He entered into partnership 
with his nephew James Kelso Daniel shortly after arriving in Georgia for 
the transaction of a general merchandise business, located at Madison, Greene 
County. He and his family, however, lived on the outskirts of Greensboro, 
opposite the present home of Mrs. Minnie (Linton) Winn, one of his great- 
granddaughters. In 1808 he was elected to the Georgia House of Representa- 
tives and served therein the following year.129 Bad health caused him to decide 
not to seek re-election. 

He made his will 26 March 1810, added a codicil 10 September 1812, and 
died three days later. His will, with codicil, was probated 24 Sept. 1812.13° 
Therein he provided that his children should “Have a good English education 
—reading, writing, and arithmetic—at a private country school”; that his 
sons should go “one year to an academy or publick boarding school for studying 
English grammar, geography, etc.” that his daughters attend “publick school 
or keep a school mistress, the time to be discretionary with my wife Frances” ; 
that his sons should “have a liberal education, if they have a good genius, and 
desire it... (and) when not at school, and of ability, to be kept constantly at 
farming or some other honest occupation, adapted to their genius and bodily 
strength.” To each child he left $1,200 which, by the codicil he increased 
to $1,500. He named as executors his wife Frances, his friend Thomas Terrell, 
Jeremiah Early who had married his oldest daughter, his partner James 
Kelso Daniel, and his son Thomas Cunningham as soon as he reach 21 years 
of age. Among the witnesses to the codicil were Nathaniel and Polly McClurg, 
brother-in-law and sister of the testator’s wife, Frances. 


The breadth of the interests of James Cunningham may be judged by con- 
sidering the titles of books in his library mentioned in the inventory of his 
estate, among which (the whole list being too long for publication here) were 
the following: one large family Bible (from which most of the dates men- 
tioned of birth, death, and marriage of members of his family were copied), 
a small Bible and two Testaments, Simson’s Euclid, Buffon’s Natural History, 
Georgia Digest, Henning’s Justice, Montaigne’s Reflections, Constitution of 
the United States, Tristram Shandy, The Tatler, Clarissa Harlowe, Hum- 
phrey Clinker, Explanation of the Catechism, Life of Frederick III, Don 


12751 Va. Mag. 208. 

1284 Greene Deeds 180-1. 

12Record of this legislative service obtained from the Department of 
Archives and History, Atlanta, Ga. 

130Greene County Will Book E, pp. 110-113. 
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Quixote, The Columbian Orator, Patillo’s Sermons, Pamela, Joseph Andrews, 
Hieroglyphical Bible, Life of Mahomet, two volumes of plays, two volumes 
entitled French Adventure, Buchan’s Valiant Travels, and a Medical Com- 
panion. His personalty was appraised at $14,590.19, exclusive of his $4,091.91 
interest in the store at Madison, Ga.151 


His widow Frances was born 9 October 1771, eldest of the children of 
Captain Thomas Redd by his third wife Frances Anderson, daughter of 
Charles and Elizabeth (Chambers) Anderson. The parents of Charles An- 
derson were Thomas (who died in 1752 in Albemarle County) and Elizabeth 
Anderson. The mother of Elizabeth Chambers was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Roger Williams, son of the Roger Williams who died in Old Rappahannock 
County in 1677. On 27 April 1817 Mrs. Frances (Redd) Cunningham married 
Thomas Baytop Scott.4%2 Thereafter she was called “Aunt Scott” by her 
numerous nephews and nieces. Mr. Scott died intestate about 1827. The 
Family Bible says that she died 18 January 1843,25° but on a tombstone erected 
to her memory in 1855 the inscription says she “died in 1843, aged 71 years, 
3 months, 11 days.1% Children of James and Frances (Redd) Cunningham 
were: 

46—i Thomas. ii Elizabeth, born 13 December 1791, died 1807, married 6 
October 1806 Jeremiah Early, as his second wife. He had first married Jane 
Sturgis. His third wife was Ann Billups, whose second husband was John 
Cunningham, second son of James and Frances Cunningham. Jeremiah Early 
was the sixth of the children of John Early, who was a lieutenant in the 
Virginia Line stationed in 1781 at Travis Point, delegate to the Virginia 
Convention from Culpeper County, who married in 1772 Lucy Smith, and 
moved to Wilkes County, Ga., in 1792. Jeremiah’s oldest brother Peter Early 
was Governor of Georgia 1813. His youngest sister Lucy married Col. 
Charles Lewis Mathews, son of George Matthews, Governor of Georgia, 1787, 
and 1793-6. 47—iii John. iv Samuel, born 23 August, 1796, died unmarried, 
23 July 1816. 48—v Mary M. vi James T., born 28 October 1800, died 1 Aug. 
1821 unmarried. 49—vii Harriet Frances. 50—viii Martha Indiana, 51—ix 
Eliza Early. 52—x William Redd. 


(To be concluded.) 


131Greene County Inventories, etc., Book G, pp. 171, 195. 

132F rom the Family Bible mentioned in footnote 125. 

183Not 18 June 1943, as erroneously stated in 51 Va. Mag. 208. 
13%4Her burial place in the Greensboro, Ga., cemetery. 
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We wish to announce that owing to necessary restrictions 
placed by the Government on the use of paper for periodical, and 
other publications, the Publication Committee of our Society has 
willingly accepted a reduction of 16 pages in each number of the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography beginning with the 
January, 1944 number. This reduction in the number of pages will 
necessarily retard the appearance of articles and historical docu- 
ments accepted for publication during this year and articles en- 
gaged for next year.—Clayton Torrence, Editor, Virginia Maga- 
sine of History and Biography. 











PATRICK HENRY’S LAW LICENSE AND QUALIFICATION.— 
When Patrick Henry decided to enter upon the profession of law he borrowed 
a “Coke upon Littleton” and “A Digest of the Virginia Acts”. These he read 
in a month or six weeks upon close application and then upon the advice of 
John Lewis a prominent lawyer of Hanover County, he rode to Williams- 
burg where he appeared before a board of examiners as an applicant for a 
license. (W. W. Henry’s Patrick Henry, Vol. I, page 20). 


John Randolph is said to have been reluctant to sign it for him, possibly 
because of his plain garb, but seeing two signatures asked him some ques- 
tions. He soon found Mr, Henry well versed in many subjects other than law 
to which subject he advised him to devote more time. 


It is said that Mr. Jefferson thought that Peyton and John Randolph 
signed his license and that Mr. Wythe refused to do so. Again some years 
later—in 1824—Mr. Jefferson stated that Mr. Wythe and Pendleton rejected 
his application, that the two Randolphs signed and finally Mr. Pendleton. 
([bid.) 


According to the following record found by me in Goochland County the 
truth of it is: 


Goochland County Records, Order Book 1757-61, page 284. April Court 
1760, “Patrick Henry Gentleman produced a License Signed by George Wythe 
and John Randolph Gent. to practice in the County Courts and Inferior Courts 
of the Colony of Virginia which being read, the said Patrick takes the Oaths 
Appointed by Act of Parliament to be taken instead of the Oaths of Allegiance 
& Supremacy the Oath Appointed to be taken by an Act of Parliament made 
in the first year of the Reign of his late Majesty King George the ffirst 
Intitled an Act for the further Security of his Majesty’s Person & Govern- 
ment and the Succestion of the Crown in the Heirs of the late Princess. Sophia 
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being Protestants and for Extinguishing the hopes of the Pretended Prince of 
Wales and his open and secret Abettors, who also reads & Subscribe the Test, 
and takes the Oath of an Attorney, and is admitted to practice at this Barr.” 
The Justices present were: John Smith, William Miller, Robert Burton, 
Joseph Pollard.—Augusta B. Fothergill. 


A PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER AND MEETING HOUSE IN 
RICHMOND COUNTY.—At a Court held for Richmond County the 
second Day of Aprill 1729... M* William Dalgleish a Presbyterian Minister 
this day in open court took oaths appointed by Law to be taken instead of the 
oaths of allegiance and Supremacy, Subscribed the Test, and also De- 
clared his probation of, and Subscribed the articles of Religion formerly 
called the thirty nine articles, except the 34, 35, 36 and part of the 20» article, 
and that the meeting house is in John Brown’s plantation in Northfarnham 
p[arJish this County. (Richmond County records, Order Book No. 9, page 
454.) 


VIRGINIA QUINTUPLETS 1873.—“Some two years ago, Mrs. Morgan, 
who lives at Wolf Creek in Giles County, gave birth to five male children at 
one time. They are still living, and are not the slightest deformed; are of good 
constitutions, and as sprightly as well fed kittens. Mr. Morgan is a laborer 
and quite poor. The neighbors frequently visit this family, and never without 
supplies of some kind. We are sorry we cannot give the names of the chil- 
dren, but will later. Dr. Miller, of Mechanicsburg, Bland County, was the 
attending physician” (From issue of The Washington Evening Star, Monday, 
February Ist, 1875; clipped from Montgomery (Va.) Messenger.) It would 
seem to be of more than ordinary interest if it could be ascertained if any of 
the Virginia quintuplets are now living or if any of them have descendants. 
This item found and the accompanying comment made, by H. C. Roberson, 
1218 Capitol St., Washington, D. C. 


CASH-FIDDLER.—Warren Cash, Va., Rev. soldier, born April 24, 1760, 
mother’s maiden name Nancy Cash, Legend is that he took mother’s name 
after difficulty with father, whose name was Fiddler. Had sister Alsie Fiddler, 
or Cash, who married a Humphry or Humphries. Warren Cash married 
Susannah Basket of Fluvanna Co., Va. Want information relative to parentage 
of Warren Cash or to hear from those interested in Cash or Fiddler line.— 
O. C. Cash, Box 591, Tulsa 2, Oklahoma. 





CORRECTIONS. 


MASON.—A footnote on page 38, Virginia Magazine of History and Bi- 
ography Vol. LII (Jany. 1944 number) identified Thomson Mason, of Lou- 
doun Co. as the son of George Mason, of Gunston Hall. The party referred to 
in the text was Stevens Thomson Mason, the younger brother of George 
Mason, of Gunston Hall.—John P. McGuire, Richmond, Virginia. 
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THE Sout oF A NATION: THE FOUNDING OF VIRGINIA AND THE PROJECTION 
oF New ENGLAND. By Matthew Page Andrews. New York. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1943, XIII—347 pp. Chapter notes and index. °$3.50. 


This book is the result of years of “intermittent effort in locating, collating, 
and evaluating new, old, and neglected material on American beginnings.” 
The author, who has other scholarly products to his credit, was sent on his 
quest by the discovery of “a translation of Ovid’s Metamorphosis ‘Englished’ 
at Jamestown in 1621 and imprinted in London in 1626.” Considering the 
latent possibilities this was a rare find indeed; for it was this which sustained 
the twenty years of effort which carried the author to the British archives, 
to those of Spain, and to hundreds of other sources of first-hand information. 


The results present the beginnings of our nation in an entirely new light. 
To shorten a long story, they disclose the fact that the Puritans did not have 
a monopoly on the ideals and humanitarian impulses which influenced the 
founders of English America as it has been commonly believed. Although 
Sir Thomas Smith, the Earl of Warwick, and others of them, prided them- 
selves upon their “piratical activities” and their efforts “to rob the peoples 
then trading with England”, the primary object of another group of the 
founders of Virginia was “the spread of Christianity.” The author makes this 
clear through his portraiture of Sir Edwin Sandys and his sympathetic 
associates, particularly the third Earl of Southampton. The aims and ac- 
complishments of these men emphasized political and religious liberty and 
the education of the masses, even the Indians. A study of their backgrounds 
traces to the politico-religious views of Richard Hooker, a source of that 
stream of liberalism which widened and deepened in the New World and pro- 
duced such individual products as Thomas Jefferson. 


In other words, the idealism of America, the author’s “soul of the nation”, 
stemmed more from Virginia than has generally been appreciated. In estab- 
lishing this fact, the author has not quarrelled with the Puritans, because he 
establishes a close connection between “the projectors of the Jamestown col- 
ony and the Separatist Exiles in the Netherlands who founded Plymouth.” 

In view of the present world situation and the impending readjustments, 
fresh appraisals of America’s beginnings are timely. Fortunately, they are 
being made and well made. One recalls the recent publication by the Maine 
Historical Society of the long lost “Discourse on Western Planting”, prepared 
for Sir Walter Raleigh by Richard Hakluyt. Dr. Andrews draws heavily 
upon this source which outlined the common principles and humanitarian 
aims of the founders of Jamestown and Plymouth. One also recalls Samuel 
E. Morison’s Admiral of the Ocean Sea as well as the rich source materials 
published in recent years, dealing with the planting of Spanish civilization in 
the western states and in Latin America. Like most of these, the present study 
is definitive, even more so than is Dr. Alexander Brown, Genesis of the 
United States, published in 1890, since the former is based upon additional 
primary sources and is the product of more scientific, mature, and artistic 
scholarship. 

C. H. AMBLER, 


West Virginia University 





THE WILLIAM AND Mary QuarterLy. A Magazine of Early American His- 
tory, Institutions, and Culture. Published by the College of William and 
my" in Virginia at Williamsburg. Yearly subscription $4.00; Single Copies 
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The William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, after com- 
pleting its fiftieth volume, began in January, 1944, a new series with a widened 
field of interest and a changed title, The William and Mary Quarterly, A 
Journal of Early American History, Institutions, and Culture, with the fol- 
lowing Board of Editors: Thomas P. Abernethy, University of Virginia; 
Randolph G. Adams, Clements Library; Julian P. Boyd, Princeton Univer- 
sity; Hunter D. Farish, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.; Leonard W. Labaree, 
Yale University; Curtis P. Nettles, University of Wisconsin; Stanley Par- 
gellis, The Newberry Library; John E. Pomfret, College of William and 
Mary; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Harvard University ; Thomas J. Wertenbaker, 
Princeton University; Louis B. Wright, Henry E. Huntington Library. 
Richard L. Morton, College of William and Mary, has succeeded as Managing 
Editor Dr. Earl G. Swem, whose “William and Mary Quarterly, Second 
Series” is a veritable classic in the field of local historical magazines. 

The January, 1944, number, “Third Series, Vol. I, Number 1” is in good 
part a memorial to the late Charles McLean Andrews, the great historian of 
England’s colonies in North America. Leonard W. Labaree, of Yale Univer- 
sity, pays wise and high tribute in his “Charles McLean Andrews: Historian 
1863-1943 ;” George Pierson Wilson and Labaree “with the aid of Charles M. 
Andrews” supply a bibliography of Dr. Andrews’ writings; followed by 
Dr. Andrews’ inspiring paper “On the Writing of Colonial History,” the 
longhand manuscript of which was found among his papers after his death. 

Louis B. Wright’s “Beverley’s History . . . of Virginia (1705), a Neglected 
Classic” is written with all the charm and scholarship which invariably mark 
his historical writings. Wesley Frank Craven truly illuminates a dark page in 
our colonial history by his “Indian Policy in Early Virginia.” Several book 
reviews and a section entitled “Historical News” conclude this first number of 
the Quarterly. 

We most cordially welcome The William and Mary Quarterly. A Journal 
of Early American History, Institution and Culture, and congratulate Dr. 
Morton, the managing editor, in the splendid accomplishment which the 
initial number of this magazine so perfectly illustrates. 





THE Necro 1n CoLcontaL NEw ENGLanp, 1620-1776. By Lorenzo Johnston 
Greene. (Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 494.) 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1942. Pp. 404. $4.50.). 


This scholarly doctoral dissertation is the work of Dr. Lorenzo J. Greene, 
himself a Negro, and Professor of History in the Lincoln University in 
Missouri. His book is based upon colonial archives, records, public docu- 
ments, legislative journals, newspapers and periodicals, supplemented by a 
careful sifting of pertinent secondary material. Even the most pedantic critic 
could hardly ask for more painstaking research or for more display of evi- 
dence than Dr. Greene has presented. Necessarily in setting forth so much 
proof the style of the narrative suffers, but the reader will be rewarded by 
many new facts and interpretations, and there is an admirable summary 
chapter which enables him to see the whole in excellent perspective. 

Dr. Greene opens his 150 year survey of the Negro in New England with 
a consideration of the earliest slave arrivals, who, he estimated, came between 
1624 and 1638, and of the development of trade in “black merchandise’. Al- 
though there were only approximately 1000 slaves in New England by 1700, 
that section became in the 18th century “the greatest slave-trading section of 
America” (p. 24). In this connection, the author clearly describes the famous 
triangular slave trade between New England, Africa, and the West Indies— 
which is so often erroneously or vaguely alluded to in text-books. Moreover, 
the explanation as to why New England became a slave-trading region in- 
cludes the Asiento, the poor soil of the region, and other factors. 
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Of course the author emphasizes the importance of sugar, rum, and 
molasses to colonial New England economy, the incredible number of dis- 
tilleries there, and the vast quantities of rum sent to Africa for use in barter. 
Nor does he overlook the monstrously cruel “middle-passage” of 18th century 
New England slavers. Massachusetts and Rhode Island became the leading 
slave-trading regions, and Boston and Newport the foremost ports of the 
traffic. In these and other ports there grew up a class of slave-trading mer- 
chants whose wealth and privileged position derived from the slave trade— 
the Faneuils, Cabots, Ellerys, DeWolfs, to name but a few, were in this 
category. It was indeed profitable to purchase Negroes, as was the case in 
1746, for £4 or £5 apiece in rum or bar iron, and sell them in the West Indies 
or the Southern colonies for £30 to £88. The “prime” or “likely” Negroes were 
usually sent to the last-named markets, while the secondary lot of Negroes 
were sold in New England. 

Although certain New Englanders such as John and Samuel Adams refused 
to own slaves, no stigma attached to slave owning and trading, and the author 
compares wealthy merchants to the industrial captains of our era. The evi- 
dence is conclusive that slavery and slave trading were generally accepted in 
colonial New England: “The Puritans not only justified slavery but gave it 
a triple sanction. Slavery was defended upon economic, spiritual and legal 
grounds” (p. 60). Even so enlightened a New Englander as Roger Williams 
condoned slavery, and the orthodox Puritans justified slavery of Indians and 
Negroes on ground that God had authorized the elect to enslave infidels, the 
accursed descendants of Ham. According to such reasoning, it was an act of 
mercy to save the soul of the Negro through slavery, and even the clergy 
could hold slaves without disturbing the famous New England conscience. 


Professor Greene adduces evidence to prove that New England legalized 
slavery by laws of 1641, 1649, and 1672, and refutes the contentions of such 
latter-day New England anti-slavery men as J. G. Palfrey, Charles Sumner, 
and C. J. Dana. Along this line, the author also disposes of the general belief 
that colonial Massachusetts abhorred slavery. Whittier later contended that 
it was moral scruple of the Puritans that had barred slavery from 17th century 
Massachusetts. To this assertion, the author answers: “. . . Massachusetts in 
the 17th century was, relatively speaking, as deeply concerned with slavery as 
was Virginia” (p. 67). There is an implied irony in the fact that the entire 
structure of New England society was based upon the slave trade, and also 
in the fact that it was the basis of the fortunes of many of those who later 
assailed slavery in the South. 


There are numerous chapters which deal factually with slave populations, 
occupations—and they were varied—slave codes, the legal status of the slave, 
the family, and the free Negro. On the whole, slavery in colonial New Eng- 
land emerges as a mild institution, roughly between plantation slavery and 
indentured labor. 

One may be certain that the object of the author was not to enable Southern- 
ers today to justify the slavery of ante-bellum days, and few will desire to 
do so, but this careful study will furnish food for reflection by Southern 
readers. 

OLLINGER CRENSHAW 
Washington and Lee University 





Jupan P. BENJAMIN: CONFEDERATE STATESMAN. By Robert Douthat Meade. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. xiv, 432. Illustrations, 
bibliography. $3.75.) 

More than a generation has passed since Pierce Butler published his bi- 
ography of Judah P. Benjamin, which long remained the standard work on the 
subject. Now however, it has been superseded by the biography written by 
Professor Robert D. Meade of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, the prod- 
uct of many years of thorough research. 


Hy, 
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The author traces the early life of Judah P. Benjamin from his birth in 1811 
at St. Croix, Virgin Islands (then a British possession), through his experi- 
ences in the Carolinas and his brief and unsatisfactory attendance at Yale 
College, his removal to New Orleans and his admission to the bar, and his 
unhappy marriage to the Creole Natalie St. Martin in 1833. Plunging into 
hard work, the young Benjamin made rapid progress as a lawyer, and in the 
1840’s he entered politics as a Whig and also became a sugar planter. By the 
next decade he was known as a wealthy commercial lawyer, a railroad pro- 
moter, and legislator; indeed, so eminent was his reputation that President 
Fillmore tendered him an appointment to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. While all these achievements were important in his biography, the 
significant portions of the book deal with his career as a United States Senator, 
1853-1861, and as a member of President Davis’ cabinet. 

After becoming a senator, Benjamin devoted his attention almost exclusively 
to politics and to business and legal affairs. With the disintegration of the 
Whig party, Benjamin executed a shift to the Democratic party in 1856, and 
thereafter was a close political ally of Senator John Slidell. As an ante- 
bellum senator Benjamin defended the “peculiar institution” in orthodox 
fashion. On occasion he criticized President Buchanan’s party management, 
and in the crisis of the Union, 1860-1861, Benjamin appears in the role of a 
reluctant secessionist. While the critical presidential campaign of 1860 was 
being fought, the Louisiana senator was absent on legal business in California. 
A drifter with the tide, however, he withdrew from the senate in 1861, and 
became one of the foremost Confederate leaders. 

Through his increasing friendship with Jefferson Davis, he served first as 
Confederate Attorney-General, and was placed in charge of the War Depart- 
ment in 1861-1862. As Secretary of War, Benjamin proved to be an excellent 
administrator, whose sanguine temperatment surely aided him amidst the 
mounting problems confronting his department. Difficulties arose between 
Secretary Benjamin and such Generals as Joseph E. Johnston, P. G. T. Beau- 
regard, and “Stonewell” Jackson, but it was Confederate reverses climaxed 
by the loss of Roanoke Island, which a Confederate Congressional Committee 
blamed upon him, which caused his “promotion” to the office of Secretary of 
State. In this post he strove valiantly but vainly to secure European assistance 
and recognition, and his Machiavellian talents were useful in directing Con- 
federate secret service. 

The picture of Benjamin as a sycophant of Davis is confirmed by this study, 
and yet, although dominated by Davis, the suave cabinet officer undoubtedly 
influenced the Confederate President. This relationship caused many attacks 
really intended for Davis to be aimed at his favorite, who bore them in for- 
titude. Also it may be said that Benjamin knew how to handle the high- 
strung President, and rendered a service to the Confederate cause in this as 
in many other ways. 

In Professor Meade’s pages the reader is rewarded with a vivid account 
of the fall of the Confederacy and the flight of the Davis party Southward. 
Benjamin at last departed from his beloved chief and, after thrilling adven- 
tures, reached Nassau from Florida, and finally made his way to England. 
While many others of his Confederate colleagues fell into oblivion, Benjamin, 
with that enviable optimism born of innate capacity, began a new life as a 
British barrister in 1867, and by the time of his death in 1883, he had written 
. classic textbook, Benjamin on Sales (1868), and had risen to wealth and 
ame. 

This objective volume is written with.a sure knowledge of the period and 
those interested may find much material on the problems of the Confederacy. 
Benjamin emerges, if not a heroic figure—and he never considered himself 
such—as an able and faithful servant of the Confederacy. 

OLLINGER CRENSHAW 


Washington and Lee University 
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Potomac INTERLUDE, The Story of Woodlawn Mansion and the Mount 
Vernon Neighborhood, 1846-1943. By Dorothy Troth Muir. Privately 
printed, 1943. 192 pp. 


So far as this reviewer can recall, here is told for the first time the de- 
lightful story of an interlude in which Friends from the Delaware River 
Quaker communities came to live and prosper on the shores of the Potomac 
around Mount Vernon. The book is aptly titled: the years from 1846 until 
about the First World War were indeed an interlude in the history of one 
of the most historic of Virginian and American neighborhoods. 

It was in 1846, after the initial purchase of 2,030 acres, the Woodlawn 
estate, at the head of Dogue Bay, by two Quaker entrepreneurs that a gen- 
eral influx of Friends into the vicinity began. Shipbuilding was a booming 
American industry then, and when the estate was offered for sale by Lorenzo 
Lewis, the son of Washington’s foster-daughter, “Nellie Custis” Lewis, em- 
phasis was placed upon the quantity and quality of its timber. The advertise- 
ment attracted Charkley and Joseph Gillingham of New Jersey, suppliers of 
ship timber from the forests of New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland to the 
shipyards of the east. The Gillinghams bought the tract and by default of 
Joseph, Joseph Troth became one of the owners. Gillingham & Troth as- 
sociated with Lucas Gillingham and P. Hillman Troth to clear the timber 
of Woodlawn. Wonderful tales circulated through the West Jersey Quaker 
towns about the rich, beautiful lands in Virginia, and when an interest in 
migration to the Potomac showed itself among them, Gillingham & Troth 
decided to sell farm tracts on their holdings, reserving the right to go in and 
remove all timber. The result was surprising ; for six years, Quaker families 
travelled down to the Potomac, until their settlement covered the estates of 
George Washington and George Mason and was over fifteen thousand acres 
in area. For the remainder of the century the neat, thrifty, energetic families 
lived and worked on the Potomac and interchanged visits and lengthy “round- 
wl letters with their old friends and neighbors in the West Jersey town- 
ships. 

From legal records, both in New Jersey and Fairfax Court House, business 
papers preserved by descendants of the original settlers, and apparently pri- 
marily from obscure diaries and letters in private hands, the author has told 
a pleasant story of the interlude in which the Quakers lived in “the Mount 
Vernon neighborhood”, an interlude between the passing of the aristocratic 
Virginia river estates and the complete inroads of commerce—and Fort 
Belvoir, which has blanketed most of the old Quaker lands. Potomac Inter- 
lude, well-planned and well written, displays clearly the significance of the 
Friends settlement in a most pleasing fashion. It is regretable that too much 
source material has been cast into the text and that a work of this nature so 
obviously a sincere and thorough one, should not be benefited by annotations. 


Georce F. ScHEEr, Jr. 





Tue Story or GoocHianp. By R. C. Wight. Richmond, Virginia, Richmond 
Press, Inc., 1943. 76 pp. $2.50. 


Nothing less and very little more can be said of this “enlarged edition” of 
The Story of Goochland than was said of its original on its appearance in 
1935. Then, this magazine reported: “Mr. Wight, ancestored and born in 
Goochland, cherishes a love for his county that only old-time Virginians ever 
knew. Because of that love he has written well; his style is excellent . . . his 
intimate pictures are admirable.” , 

Little altered, The Story of Goochland preserves its old charm. Making 
no attempt to compile a formal or complete history of Goochland, the author, 
familiar with the byways of the county and steeped in anecdotal lore, genealogi- 
cal minutia and legend, instead invites his reader to accompany him on a 
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casual tour of the old river estates, churches and gardens and crossroads of 
Goochland. As he moves leisurely along he relates stories of the families that 
once dwelled in the handsome homes, and he shares reminiscences from his own 
rich store. There is a kindliness and a reverence in the writing. The result 
is an informal essay in social history that will be a delight to the amateur 
antiquarian for whom the half-remem «se spirit of the olden times is of much 
more glowing moment than a chronological monument. 

The book is stuffed with clear, pertinent, if undistinguished plates; there is 
at least one photograph for every three or four pages of text. It is bound in 
white and gold boards, admirably designed for its purpose as a gift book to 
anyone who will enjoy pleasant company and gentle, informal history and 


tradition. 
Georce F. Scuer, Jr. 





CLarKE County, A Daughter of Frederick. By Rose MacDonald, M. E. 

Berryville, Virginia. Blue Ridge Press, 1943. 63 pp. 

An attempt has been made in this brief brochure to relate topically the 
story of the development of Clarke county from the days of young George 
Washington's surveys there to the ante-bellum days of the middle nineteenth 
century. Its “chapters” are but two or three to seventeen pages long, and are 
more subtitles in a continuous account than distinct chapters. The first of these 
“chapters” is given to a loose account of some of the earlier settlers of the 
valley beyond the Blue Ridge and is followed by chapters on Washington’s 
surveys, mills, the establishment of Berryville, the influx of settlers from the 
Tidewater after the Revolution, the breaking away of what is now Clarke 
county from Frederick in 1836, the first officials of the newly formed county, 
its churches and its homes. 

No doubt, prodigious research into county records and genealogical records 
was done in the preparation of this attractive booklet. But the materials from 
which it is drawn are not digested, the sources stand side-by-side with the 
data in the text, and the writing is often ambiguous. The author has expressed 
the hope that the work will be a “point of beginning” whence the student 
might explore, and as such, it has virtues. It suggests many obscure sources 
and might well inspire antiquarians of other counties to gather the materials 
relative to their own beginnings. As a working tool, Clarke County, Daughter 
of Frederick, must be used warily, however, for it contains frequent small 
errors: owing to defective printing it is impossible to say whether these 
errors are the author’s or the compositor’s. 


Georce F. ScHeer, Jr. 





Vircinta Micrations. Hanover Co. Vol. I. 1723-1850. Wills, Deeds, De- 
positions, Invoices, Letters and other Documents. Compiled by Eugenia G. 
Glazebrook and Preston G. Glazebrook, 3005 Patterson Ave., Richmond, Va 
Mimeographed, bound, indexed. $5.00. 

Here is reconstruction of lost official records. The first of a series all Vir- 
ginia students will welcome. Authentic detail of the movement from the Tide- 
water section to the westward. 

Hanover County, in the center of Virginia, was formed from New Kent in 
1720. Records of both counties were destroyed. Judge Leon M. Bazile has 
written the preface, a condensed and true history of the county. 

The data presented, hitherto unavailable, is so clear that in one instance 
(Cunningham) colonial genealogical lines can be traced directly into Burke’s 
Peerage. Here is detail of old families, the background of many a Virginia 
notable, including Anderson, Boswell, Clarke, Clay, Dandridge, Henry, 
Johnson, Overton, Page, Payne, Pendleton, Pollard, Syme, Thornton, hanna 
Underwood, Winston and many others. 
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Mrs. Glazebrook was early trained in genealogical accuracy. Her father, 
the late John Preston Goss of Albemarle Co., was for thirty odd years 
Disbursing Clerk of the Virginia Auditor’s Office. He had the historic sense. 
Her sister, Miss Jane Ashley Goss is secretary at Stratford. 

Five years have been spent collecting this material. It is exactly presented 
and there is a feeling of surety about it. Like Oliver Twist we want more. 
It is nice to know we will have it. 


BEVERLEY FLEET. 
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